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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER IN LATIN, 

So far back as the Second Series of ‘N. & Q’ 
(vol. ix. p. 262), a correspondent, using’ the letters 
B. H. C. as a signature, asks, “‘ Where can I find 
any tolerably complete account of the various Latin 
versions of the English Prayer Book ?” 

A very brief paragraph, in which the questioner 
was referred to Procter, ‘On the Book of Common 
Prayer,’ 1855, p. 61, and to Lathbury’s ‘ History 
of the Book of Common Prayer,’ 1858, p. 61, 
appeared at p. 333 of the same volume, and there 
the matter dropped. I have examined the index 
volumes of ‘N. & Q.,’ and I do not find that the 
question was ever repeated, or that any further 
reply was given. The bibliography of the Latin 
Prayer Book certainly deserves fuller treatment; 
and though I cannot for a moment profess to handle 
the matter exhaustively, yet it is not difficult to 
give a list of some, at least, of the printed editions, 

A useful and important volume for the study 
of the subject is ‘The Latin Prayer Book of 
Charles II.; or, an Account of the Litargia of 
Dean Darel,’ &c., by Charles Marshall, M.A., once 
& prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and William 
W. Marshall, M.A., printed at Oxford in 1882. 
It is, indeed, almost indispensable to the student. 
I have also freely used the British Museum cata- 
logues, both manuscript and printed, and have had 


the opportunity of collating the interesting series of 
Latin Prayer Books in St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. 
A few editions ure standing on my own shelves. 

1. The earliest Latin translation with which I 
am acquainted is that of Alexander Aless, a small 
quarto, printed at Leipzig in 1551, of which there 
is a good copy in the British Museum (221. e. 5). 
It contains prefatory matter and sixty-six numbered 
folios. As the book is scarce, I give the title-page 
in extenso. At the top of the title in the Museum 
copy is written, in a very clear hand, ‘ Liturgia 
Prima Edwardi Sexti.’ 

‘*Ordinatio Ecclesiae, sev ministerii Ecclesiastici, in 
florentissimo Regno Angliz, conscripta Sermone patrio, 
& in Latinam linguam bona fide conversa, & ad consola- 
tionem Ecclesiarum Christi, ubicunque locorum ac 
gentium, his tristiesimis temporibus, Edita, ab Alexandro 


| Alesio Scoto Sacrae Theologiae Doctore. 


** Lipsiae in officina V Volfgangi Gvnteri,anno ™.D,LI.” 

The Litany commences, ‘‘ Pater de ccelis Deus,” 
&c., and contains the well-known petition— 

“A seditione, & conspiratione, a tyrannide Episcopi 
Romani, a falsis & Hereticis dogmatibus, & duritia cordis, 
& contemtu uerbi, & mandati tui.” 

Lathbury says of Aless’s version that, instead of 
a literal translation of a rubric, he sometimes 
“ gives his own notion of what he conceived to be 
its intention,” a method not greatly to be com- 
mended, And he adds that Walter Haddon took 
this translation as the groundwork for his own 
book, sometimes, however, following Aless so 
closely that the book of 1560 by no means gives 
an accurate view of the Book of Common Prayer 
of Elizabeth’s reign (Lathbury, p. 61). 

** Somewhat before this time [5 May, 1560] the Queen 
ordered the English Common Prayer to be turned into 
Latin, Dr. Walter Haddon, as some en had a 
share in this version. The Queen, in her Letters 
Patents [sie] of the lst of April, recommends this 
book to the use of both Universities, and to the Colleges 
of Eton and Winchester,” 

So says Collier, ‘Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain,’ vi. 298, edit, 1882. 

2. Walter Haddon, LL.D., was a civilian, born 
in Buckinghamsbire in 1516, died in London 
21 Jan., 1571/2, not, as the Rev. George Towns- 
end says, at Bruges. ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth being 
asked whether she preferred Buchanan or Haddon, 
adroitly replied, ‘ Buchannum omnibus antepono, 
Haddonum nemini postpono.’” See a brief but 
good life of him by Thompson Cooper in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ He was admitted 
President of Magdalen, Oxford, in 1552. He was 
judge of the Prerogative Court, &c. 

Here follows a list of the editions of his version, 
compiled from the British Museum Catalogue, and 
in several instances from the books themselves. 

1560, Liber Precum Publicarum......apud R, Volfium, 
Londini, 4to, [Without date, but the date is ascertainéd 


from the ‘ Cyclus Solaris.’] 
1571. Liber Precum......apud R. Wolfium, Londini, 


8vo. 
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. Liber Precum...... Excusum Londini per assigna- 
Flore. Colophon : Londini Exeudebat 
Thomas Vautrollerius. 1574, 8vo. 

1594. Liber Precum......Excusum Londini, per 
tionem Francisci Flore. 1594. Colophon : ini, 
Excudebat Ioan Iacksonus. 1594. 8vo. 

Of the last two editions, the Psalter is ‘* Ad 
Hebraicum veritatem, a Sebastiano Munstero quam 
diligentissimé versus.” 

P 1604, Liber Precam......Typis Joh. Norton, Londini. 
vO. 

Of these, I possess only the editions of 1574 and 
1594, but the last named has the arms of Charles I. 
or James I. on the sides. 

Lowndes mentions an edition in 1572, duodecimo. 
This I have not seen. 

3. The next translation which I have to notice 
is that of Dr. John Darel, chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles II., Prebendary of Windsor, Prebendary 
of Durham, and possessor of other valuable prefer- 
ments. He also translated the Prayer Book into 
French, a task for which he was especially qualified, 
having taken his Master of Arts degree at Caen. 
Of this version I am acquainted with the follow- 
ing editions 

1670. The first edition. Excudit Rogerus Nortonus 
covees in vico vulgariter dicto Little Britain. 


1685. Apud Car, Mearne. 
1687. 
1690, 


1696. 

1703. A portrait of Queen Anne prefixed. 

All in duodecimo, except the first, which is in 
octavo. 

I possess two copies of the edition of 1670, one 
of which has no plates, but the other has a por- 
trait of Charles II. facing the title, and a series of 

tes of apostles, scriptural events illustrating the 

tivals, and certain other plates attached to 
special forms of prayer. Amongst these last is the 
curious plate of ‘King Charles the First Mur- 
thered,’ in which the block is represented as a 
long low log of wood. The Psalms are “‘ juxta 
Vulgatam Latinorum Versionem.” 

In my copy of the edition of 1685 there is a 
frontispiece representing a kneeling female figure, 
receiving from an angel a scroll inscribed with the 
words “ Liturgia Ecclesise Anglicans.” 

4. Next after Dr. Darel’s translation follow the 
numerous editions of Thomas Parsel or Parsell, 
who was head master of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
appointed in 1707, and who died July, 1720. 

The psalms, epistles, and gospels, “ inseruntur 
jaxta Sebastiani Castellionis Versionem.” In some 
editions, besides the usual special forms are found, 
as in the edition of 1759 now before me, the 
“Forma Precum secundo die Septembris” (the 
Fire of London), ‘* Forma Strumosos Attrectandi,” 
** Articuli,” “ Forma Precum Convocationis.” All 
these forms are found in the edition of 1727: the 
first and second are not found in the iseue of 1706. 


The last-named recension, that of 1706, has the 
curious reading in the lesser litany, “ Miserere 
nostri, Jova” ; in the Litany “ Parce nobis, Jova,” 
**Ne nos, Jova, pro nostris tis tracta,” and, 
instead of the familiar vobiscum,” 
** Vobis adsit Jova.” 

A frontispiece found in several editions of this 
book represents the interior of a church. On the 
left the pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk, a 
clergyman sering prayers, the congregation kneeling 
on the marble floor (one has a kneeling-cushion) ; 
in the background the altar, above it the symbolic 
triangle, surrounded by cherubs. This is found in 
1727, 1759, and, no doubt, in other editions ; it is 
not in my copy of 1706. 

The translation of the Lord’s prayer is 
peculiar :— 

“ Pater noster, qui es in coelis, sancté colatur Nomen 
Tuum, Veniat regnum Tuum. Fiat voluntas Tua, ut 
in coelo, sic et in terra. Victum nostrum alimentarium 
da nobis hodie. Et remitte nobis debita nostra, ut et 
nos remittimus debitoribus nostris, Neve nos in tenta- 
tionem inducito, sed a malo tuere. Quoniam Tuum est 
regnum, et potentia, et gloria in sempiternum. Amen.” 
So it stands in 1713, 1727, 1733, 1744, 1759, now 
before me, and probably in other editions also. 
Whatever may be the literary merits of this trans- 
lation, it seems very harsh to those familiar with 
the rendering of the Vulgate. 

Editions of Parsell’s Version. 

1706, First edition, 12mo. 

1713. Editio altera, 

1716, Editio altera, 

1720, Editio tertia, 8vo. 

1727. Editio quarta, 12mo. 

1733. Editio qainta, 12mo. 

1744, Editio sexta, 8vo, 

1759, Editio septima, 8vo, (Booksellers. ) 

All published in London. 

5. The next version appears to be that of 
Edward Harwood, D.D., a classical scholar and 
biblical critic; born in 1729, died 14 January, 
1794. In the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ he is said to 
have been a Presbyterian minister. I canjonly 
enumerate the following editions :— 

1785, 12mo. 

. 12mo. 
1800, Editio tertia, 16mo, 
1820, 24mo. 
1821, 32mo. and foolscap 8vo, (Bagster.) 


1840. Editio octava, 16mo, 
1848. (J, W. Parker.) 1l2mo, 


6. Later on comes the interesting version of 
Canons Bright and Medd, which has already 
passed through three editions :— 

1865. 8vo. London, 

1869, [1868.] 8vo. London, 

1877. Svo. ndon, Oxford, Cambridge, 


7. Not, indeed, as a complete Latin Prayer 
Book, but as an important version, must be men- 
tioned the “ Liber Precum Ecclesix 
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Christi, Oxon. Oxoniz, e Theatro Sheldoniano,” 
8vo. Of this I possess the edition of 1726. There 
are other editions in 1615 and 1639. 

May I venture to ask for corrections and addi- 
tions to this attempt st a bibliography of the 
Latin translations of the Book of Common Prayer? 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


HORNE TOOKE’S DIARY. 
(Continued from p. 62.) 

Monday, June 16,1794, Kinghorn tells me that I shall 
have only one warder (henceforward) ; that he told the 
Governour one was enough. Underwood the new warder 
this week. At 4 past 3 Dr. Pearson & Mr. Clive paid 
me a visit together, Kinghorn coming with them & 
sitting close to hear my complaint, & their words in 
answer. I desired them both to observe what sort of 
custody I was in, & I added [here the author narrates 
how he purposely used some coarse language when pre- 
paring himself for the doctor's examination, in order 
to get rid of Kinghorn who] had just the modesty to 

from his chair & go to the door in the ante room. 
In two minutes Kinghorn returned. Dr, Pearson would 
then have given me two ten pound Bank notes which Mr. 
Vaughan had sent me, but Kinghorn took them examined 
them & gave them to me. I desired Pearson & Clive to 
see my girls, to conceal from them my treatment & my 
health, & to desire them to send me some fruit. 

Tuesday, June 17. Kinghorn told me that Hayne, 
Bonney’s brother in law (who was at first permitted to 
visit Bonney) has been forbidden to visit Bonney at the 
same time that Vaughan had been forbidden to visit me. 

Wednesday, June 18. Dr. Pearson paid me a visit. 
Insulted by a serjeant. Mr. Weston declines being my 
attorney. Respects & loves me, Is anxious to be em- 
ployed on the occasion ; but bas married Mr. Styles’s 
(Commis* of Customs) daughter, & does not dare to be 
employed. 

hursday, June 19. An insolent soldier—the second 
time. (The first time a handkerchief.) Mr. Clive paid 
me a visit. N.B. He was obliged to wait an hour & a 
half. He will apply to Mr, Nepean. 

Friday, June 20, 1794, I walked only half an hour for 
the same reason (this is the third time). Mr, Clive has 
seen Nepean, thinks him not friendly. 

Saturday. Overslept myself full hour. Did not rise till 
seven, Sent fruit & vegetables to al/ the prisoners & to K, 

Sunday, June 22. Mr. Pitt at Privy Council quarrelled 
last week with Mr. W. H. Sharp. Sharp words passed 
on both sides. Reeves said—“ Well we can do without 
his evidence, Let him be sent to prison, & hanged with 
the rest of them in the Tower.” Mr, Pitt ordered him to 
be sent to the Tower. Lord Grenville opposed it. 

Wednesday, June 25. Adjutant Brice paid me a long 
visit, & was very civil, & perfectly well behaved. 

Friday, June 27. Kinghorn tells me that the Governor 
has a letter for me from Melton Mowbray, which he 
cannot read & therefore shall carry to the Privy Council. 
I never knew any one at or near Melton Mowbray, & 
have no correspondent anywhere in the World. What 
therefore this can mean it is impossible for me to con- 
jecture. Perhaps the beginning of some scheme against 
me by Mesers. Reeves & hisemployers. I fear them not : 
& trust without the smallest doubt that falsehood of 
every kind will from its nature furnish ample means for 
its own detection. 

Wook. the Picador id ne os Mr. 
e em y ttorne 
General to draw Indictment. 


Friday, July 4. I have been this day 7 weeks in close 
Custody without any charge or accusation, & all I know 
or can conjecture of the cause which is to be pretended, 
is, that Mr, Dundas told me “ It was conceived (he would 
not eay by whom or why) that I was an active & leading 
member of the Corresponding & Constitutional Societies ; 
& had been guilty of treasonable practices.” I sent 
fruit & vegetables to each of the prisoners, i.¢., to 
pom 1g Kyd, Joyce, Martin, Richter, Hardy, Thelwal, 

veit, 

Saturday, July 5. Kinghorn brot me a message from 
Bonney: “that be had sure intelligence from Mrs. 
Bonney, that the trials were to come on immediately, b: 
the special order of the King, who was eager for them.” 
I believe I am 58 years old this day. 

Monday. July 7. I received my weekly pension of 
13s. 4d. My expenses are at least 7 pounds or guineas 
per week, 

Wednesday, July 9. Mr. Clive visited me. The Allies 

uit Flanders. In 1777 after I had been in the King’s 

ench about 7 weeks (I believe) Gen’ ro was 
captured at Saratoga : (7. ¢., the news of it reached us). 
When I had been 7 weeks in the tower, the allied armies 
retired from Flanders & Brabant!!! 

Monday, July 14. I read this day in all the pa) 

“‘ yesterday Mr. Pitt with a party of his friends dined 
with several members of both houses of parliament at 
Mr. Dundas’s villa at Wimbledon.” The air no doubt 
blew fresher on them, from the consideration that his 
next door neighbour was sent to spend his summer a 
close prisoner in the tower; & they might contemplate 
with luxury the forlorn condition of my poor disconsolate 
girls. “ For thee fair freedom, welcome all the past.” 

Sunday, July 20, Walking about my room I accident- 
ally stopped for a minute looking out of my window at 
a boat on the Thames, The wharf was full of people 
and to my surprize they all together suddenly pulled off 
their hats to me; this is the first time that such a cir- 
cumstance has happened, though at different times 
different individuals have done it as they passed. They 
repeated it two or three times; I was forced to bow to 
them, and immediately retired from the window. 

Monday, July 21, 1794. Mr. Clive visited me. A most 
unpleasant story about Mr. Frost and his behaviour to 
my maid, It has much distressed my —~ The maid 
is gone, and a stranger come in her place. Mr. Frost has 
very properly been refused admittance to my house. 
The villains who have taken me from my family without 
the slightest pretence! If there were not a Hell, it 
would be an impeachment of Providence. 

Tuesday, July 22, The gee tell us we are to be tried 
at the Old Bailey in September. 

Thursday, July 24, 1794. I have worked hard with my 
Chaucer. There are 40 Warders, but only 20 attend ; 
the other 20 have leave of absence. Ten have the care 
of the gate. 

Friday, July 25. I have this day been ten weeks in 
close custody. In this so close custody I have had time 
to review my life that is passed ; and I cannot find any 
one action that I have committed, any word that I have 
written, any syllable that I have uttered, or any single 
thought that I have entertained, of a political nature, 
which I wish either to conceal or to recall. 

Saturday, July 26. Kinghorn tells me that Joyce has 
permission to walk about the Tower. Kinghorn repeats 
to me again, that he has orders to sit close to me, & 
to hear every word that I speak to my surgeon. Mr. Clive 


visited me. Kinghorn close whilst operation, 

Monday, July 28. Wallace told me that Governor 
Vernon, when he appointed him to asist Kinghorn, 
told Wallace he was to stand close & listen to every 
word ; & that if any Visitor, wife, chil’, or other, spoke 
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low or spoke seditiously or any thing improper, Wallace 
should take them away & turn them out. So these 
Gaolers & Warders are made judges of sedition, Miser- 
able England | ! 

Friday, Aug 1. I bave this day been eleven weeks in 
close custody; at this hot season & uncommonly hot 


the behaviour of a goatherd who, surprised by his 
fellow ts discoursing sweet music to his herd 
with lyre and song, hides bis lyre and ceases sing- 
ing in resentment at being disturbed. It may 
console those who regret that the name was first 


summer in one room day & night; the same room forall | given in literature to a male shepherd to reflect 


occasions natural, &c., without a possibility of conjectur- | that he was no churl. F. 


ing charge, 

Sunday, Aug. 3. I applied through Kinghorn to the 
Governour that Mould, my landlord, might continue to 
attend me, giving my reasons of more cleanliness & 
comfort. Kinghorn tells me the Governour had no 
objection, but would send for Warders & ask their choice, 
as he would give them no subject to complain, for they 
got about 14 shillings a week at gate, & are allowed 17 
shillings for attending prisoners. Warders on application 
to them chose to attend me by rotation weekly. They 
always dine with me, The Governour therefore directed 
their choice to govern. I am much obliged to the 
Governour, who promised me every indulgence in his 
power when first I entered the Tower ! 

Monday, Aug. 4. I asked Kinghorn if I was permitted 
to go to the Record Office. He would ask the Governour, 
He came afterwards to tell me that no person was at any 
time permitted to see it without an order from the 
Secretary of State; that the Governour had not yet 
seen tt. 

Tuesday, Aug. 5. Kinghorn tells me Governour will 
see me in a few days. Dr. Pearson visited me; brought 
me Zoonomia by Dr, Darwen. Tells me that Dr. De 
Salis expressed his astonishment at the supposition that 
I was an enemy to King & Lords: for that he (Dr, De 
Salis) was present at the Crown & Anchor, when they 
hooted me for defending the Constitution & Government 
of England, by Kings, Lords & Commons, This was 
when Newman was Sheriff, who threatened me upon 
Sheridan’s motion: to which I wished an amendment 
lest Sheridan’s too general approbation of French revolu- 
tion should mislead men. Not obtaining amendment I 
made « s-parate subsequent motion & carried it. Quod 
vide. Major Cartwright bas been refused (permission) 
by Privy Council to visit me. Mr. Boseville applied for 
permission & (was) refused unless he would declare upon 
his honour he had some serious business with me. 


G. J. W. 
(To be continued.) 


Shakespeare derived this 
name for the lady of our love and pity in ‘Hamlet’ 
Iam unable to ascertain. I suppose there is no 
other origin for it than the Greek w@eAia, but it 
would be interesting to know if it was borne by 
any lady in history or fiction before Shakespeare 
made it immortal and popularized it as a baptismal 
name for his countrywomen of succeeding genera- 
tions. The only instance known to me of its use 
prior to his time is in the ‘Arcadia’ of Jaco 
Sannazaro, who bestows it on one of the herd folk 
whom he introduces into his pictures of pastoral 
life. Ofelia (such is the Italian form) first appears 
in prosa iv. without indication of sex, but in 
prosa ix. masculinity is declared in the words, “‘ II 
nostro Ofelia, offeso da tanta salvatichezza, si come 
colui che piacevolissimo era e gratioso,” &. Of 
Ofelia’s musical ability we haveevidence in prosa iv., 


ADaMs, 


Pror. Nicnot’s Porms,—The author of ‘ Mona 
Maclean,’ writing ‘Halcyon Days,’ a Glasgow 
story, in Blackwood for January, quotes two 
stanzas from Nichol’s ‘Donna Vera,’ and names 
the book from which they are taken ‘ Theocritus 
and other Poems,’ Of course, novelists and story- 
tellers take liberties with facts to adapt them to 
their fancies ; but as no purpose can possibly be 
served by change of name in this case there seems 
no reason why it should have been made. The 
title of Prof. Nichol’s volume is, of course, ‘The 
Death of Themistocles and other Poems,’ 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Bisnops’ Wics.—A recent inquiry concerning 
the time and manner in which bishops of the 
Church of England were relieved of the wig, 
which is so conspicuous an object in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century portraits of bishops, has 
suggested my sending to ‘N. & Q.,’ for the use of 
fature inquirers, a few notes and extracts which 
were collected a year or two ago. In the ‘ Life of 
Bishop Sumner of Winchester’ reference may be 
found to this part of the episcopal costume. Under 
the date 19 May, 1826, when describing the con- 
firmation of his appointment to the see of Llandaff, 
the bishop wrote :— 

“On this occasion I sallied out for the first time 
equipped in my wig, though without the loss of my 
hair, as I have reserved to myself the comfort of wearing 
it for these last two days. On Sunday morning it 
finally falls, and you must prepare your eyes for a trans- 
mogrified head on your return, However I am more and 
more convinced of the propriety of it, and you will be 
soon reconciled to the sight of it.” 

Ten days later, in another letter, he informed his 
wife that his wig was ‘‘ admitted on all hands to 
be a good one of the kind,” and that opinions as 

to its effect upon him were various. “ My head,” 
he continued, 

** is now becoming a little more accustomed to it, and I 

have less the sensation of feeling it always in a pillory.” 

—‘ Life of Charles Richard Sumner,’ D.D.,’ by the Rev. 


po | G, H. Sumner, chap. vii. 


Dr. Bagot, on his preferment to the see of 
Oxford, made an attempt to obtain dispensation 
from the custom which made the wig a part of the 
episcopal dress. In a letter to Bishop Blomfield, 


dated 3 Aug., 1829, Mr. Lyttelton referred with 
some humour to this attempt, saying :— 


“A wig-question, in which your Lordship is con- 
cerned, and your name confidently appealed to, has 


and the “ salvatichezza” which now offends him is 


fallen under my notice during my stay here with my 
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friend, the newly-appointed, and yet wigless, Bishop of 
Oxford : and before I leave his house, I think I cannot 
do better than at once to refer the matter to you, and to 
beg you to acquaint me, or him (when you meet him, 
which I understand you will in a few weeks) with your 
opinion, which will be [final, on the subject in debate, 
The enclosed document will at once show your Lordship 
the important nature of this capital controversy ; and 
will say no more upon it, than that as I wish heartily 
well to the beads of the Church, I sincerely hope it may 
be settled to their advantage and comfort.” 

What the document here mentioned was does 
not appear, but Dr. Bagot had to submit himself 
to the process alluded to in Bishop Sumner’s corre- 
spondence, and it was not until after the accession 
of William IV. that royal sanction was given to a 
discontinuance of use of the wig by bishops. The 
manner in which this was brought about is 
described in the late Bishop of Oolchester’s 
memoir of his father, Bishop J. C. Blomfield. Sir 
George Sinclair, we are told, happened to be at 
Falham Palace just before paying a visit to the 
king at Brighton, and asking whether the bishop 
had any message to send, he received a reply which 
was meant as a jocular allusion to the extreme heat 
of the weather. ‘‘ You may present my duty to 
His Majesty,” said the prelate, 

“and say that at this tropical season I find my episcopal 
wig a serious encumbrance, and that I hope he will not 
consider me guilty of a breach of Court etiquette, if I am 
induced to lay it aside,” 

Intending to amuse the king, Sir George repeated 
what had been said. The message was taken 
seriously, and drew forth the answer— 

“Tell the Bishop that he is not to wear a wig on my 
account ; I dislike it as much as he does, and shall be 
glad to see the whole Bench wear their own hair.” 
Bishop Blomfield seized the opportunity, discarded 
the wig, and was gradually imitated by his epis- 
copal brethren (‘Memoirs of Bishop Blomfield,’ 
i. 97). After a serious illness, in 1832, Bishop 
Sumner left off wearing his wig habitually, and 
allowed his hair to grow again ; but he continued 
its use for some years whenever he was performing 
episcopal functions. F, Jarratt, 


Tue Errmoxocy or Lanz.”—In the Peak of 
Derbyshire a lane is called a “leen,” and occa- 
sionally, though rarely, a “lone.” On the other 

d, such a word as ‘‘ pay,” to discharge a debt, 
is pronounced “ pee,” as, “He wilna pee may” 
(“He won't pay me”). In Leeds a lane is known as 
a “loin,” and Yorkshire people sometimes k, 
by way of a joke, of a Leeds man as a « Pades 
loiner,” i.¢., a Leeds man who lives ina lane. A 
road in Morley, near Leeds, is known as Scatcher 
Loin. A long, straight road, with no hedges or 
walls on either side, which runs across the moors 
between Ringinglow and Fox House, near Sheffield, 
is known as the Long Line, 

One would expect the form ‘“‘loin” to point 
back to a short 0, and in that case the older form 


would be “lon” or “lone.” The first of these 
forms is to be found in Old Frisian, and the second 
in Middle English. But is it not possible that 
the Derbyshire pronunciation has preserved the 
right form of the word? If so, “‘leen” represents 
a long 4, as in Lat. linea, a string or line. I have 
a reference to Hyginus, ‘ De Limit.,’ pp. 151, 152, 
ed. Goes, where linea is used in the sense of a 
boundary-line or narrow path separating single 
fields. If “shire,” “shore,” and “share” are 
allied words, are not “line,” “lone,” and “lane” 
also allied? Compare ‘strind,” a string, in m 

‘Sheffield Glossary,’ with ‘‘strine” or “ strind,” 
a ditch. 8. O. Appr. 


Sr. Distarr’s Day.—In the calendar of 
‘ Whitaker’s Almanack ’ for the present year there 
is the entry for 7 January, the day after the 
Epiphany, “St. Distaff's Day.” I suppose the 
object is to remind us of a custom which bas 
become obsolete, though it may be that the name 
is still used in some parts of England. If such 
is the case, I should like to know what counties 
still retain the name, and whether the day is in 
any way kept up. I am not asking for any in- 
formation about “ Plough Monday.” In Herrick’s 
‘ Hesperides’ there is a poem on ‘Saint Dis- 
taffs Day,’ in which you are reminded that 

Partly worke and ly pla: 

Ye on 8. Dinafe day. 

But says Herrick :— 

If the Maides a-spinning goe, 

Burne the flax, and fire the tow, 
Afterwards, in retaliation, the maids have their 
turn 

ing in pailes of water then, 

lst the bewash the men, 

Are there any allusions in literature to this 

ractice subsequent to Herrick’s time? In 

rosart’s ‘ Herrick,’ 1876, vol. iii, p. 55, there is 
the following note :— 


“*T have not hitherto met with any record of this 
saint, nor was I aware that such ever occurred in our 


F. Birxseck Terry. 


Lorp Lyrrox’s ‘Nicht axp Morwinu.’— 
After the lapse of perbaps forty years, I have 
lately read this romance for the second time, and 
have been struck by the evidence it affords of the 
comparative antiquity of some of the most fondl 
cherished solecisms of the modern novelist 
leader-writer. I have not found chaperone or 
dishabille in it, but locale, in the sense of a place 
or locality, occurs more than once, and it seems 
evident that Lord Lytton, like half of the writers 
of the present day, was ignorant of the facts that 
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locale does not exist as a substantive in French, 
that as an adjective it is the feminine of local, 
and that, if it is necessary to use it at all, the 
substantive local expresses the required meaning. 

In book iii. chap. xii. one of the characters is 
described as lying “in a miserable grabat, or 
garret.” Grabat does not mean a garret, but a 
pallet bed, or any bed of a mean and cheap 
description. At the end of book iv. chap. xi., “‘a 
dormeuse-and-four drove up to the inn door to 
change horses.” The meaning of dormeuse is 
evidently a travelling carriage in which one could 
sleep comfortably ; but the word seems to have 
become quite obsolete. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ favour me with 
the words of the “ Bacchanalian hymn” referred 
to in book iii. chap. iv., which began :— 

Oh ! have you e’er heard of the famed Captain Wattle? 
I cannot find it in any song-book to which I have 
access, W. F. Pripgavx. 


** Batpaccnino.”—In ‘A Student’s Pastime,’ 
319, Prof. Skeat says: “I suppose the word 
cchino is related to Arab. baldat, a city.” The 
It. word baldacchino is properly the name of a silk 
stuff, so called because it was manufactured at 
Bagdad. The It. form for the word Bagdad was 
Baldacco. This is the explanation given in Hatz- 
feld’s ‘ Dict.’ (s.v. “ Baldaquin ”), and in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ (s.v. ‘‘ Baldachin”). It is 
also given in Littré’s great dictionary. The change 
of gd into ld in Romanic is not without analogy. 
It occurs in other cases, cp. It. smeraldo, emerald, 
with Lat. smaragdus, Gr. cpdpaydos. We may 
also compare It. sélma, a load, a burden, which is 
the same word as Gr. odypa, a pack-saddle. 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


Lerrer From Exizaseta, Lavy Harvey To 
HER Fatuer, Epwarp, secoypD Baron Mon- 
TacU, oF Bovcntron. —The following letter is 
copied from the collection of Montagu MSS. at 
Ditton Park (see 8 S. vii. 303). For particulars 
concerning the writer see 8 S. vii. 201. Her 
deughter Elizabeth was the first wife of Thomas, 
second Earl of Stamford. At the time of the 
desertion of her by her husband, referred to in this 
letter, she would be only sixteen years of age, if 
the year of her birth is correctly given as 1659. 

This particular matrimonial quarrel must have 
been satisfactorily arranged, for this wife certainly, 
after the date of this letter, bore her husband two 
sons and a daughter (?). The original letter is torn 


in places :— 
y* 15: 1675. 

My Lorp,—I have not troubled your Lor? with 
account of my Lord Stanford’s follys & impertinences, 
because they are so many for a letter, or for anybody's 
patience, so that I will only tell your Lor?’ in short, 
that after his uncle had made him so imprudent, as to dair 
fall out with me, he has made him Leave his wife with- 


out telling hir why he Left hir, or whither he went, so 
that she must shift for hirself, as I mein to do, for I am 
extremely...... to have the settlement I haue made of my 
Lord Stanford’s estate...... and so my daughter to haue 
nothing, unless I will quietly give Mr. Augetcli* pay; the 
inheritance, w°" I am sure now he shall never haue, 
unless he can get it by forse, I do not doubt but that 
the settlement is very good, how ever my daughter shall 
know that hazard for hirself w*” I do not take to be near 
so great as that I haue ventured for bir. 

My Lord, if my Lord Stanford shall haue the con- 
fidence to wait on your Lor’? | hope you will be pleased 
to Resent his ingratitude to me, so much as to give him 
but avery cold wellcome, which he deserues upon his 
own account as well as upon mine, for I never mett with 


such a pittifull creatur. 1 ask your Lor??’s pardon for this 
trouble who am 
Your Lordship’s dutifull and most 
obedient daughter 
E. Harvey. 


The married life of Lord Stamford and his tirst 
wife seems to have been a particularly unhappy 
one. Family tradition says that in a fit of temper, 
caused by her husband’s ill treatment, she set fire 
to the curtains of her bed, and thus caused the fire 
at Bradgate House. 

Nichols, in his ‘History of Leicestershire,’ vol. iii, 
p. 679, says :— 

** About this period (1694) the house at Bradgate was 
purposely set on fire (according to one tradition) by the 
then Countess of Stamford. The fire began in the North- 
west tower, in which the noble earl then elept, and 
where the ends of the burned beams are still to be seen. 
Only a small part of the house, however, was injured, 
there being a large reservoir of water on that tower, 
supplied by leaden pipes across the forest from a spring 
in -wood, about two miles distant, The countess, 
with her infant daughter, ly Diana, narrowly escaped 
with their lives. The lady, as appears by a print of her, 
engraved by Thompson, from a painting by Lely, was a 
remarkably handsome woman; but after so unpardon- 
able an attempt, a separation took place; and his lord- 
ship married eecondly, about 1695, Mary, daughter and 
coheir of Joseph Maynard, Esq.” 


Weekley, Kettering, 


Fiower Coustom.—I extract the following from 
the Pontefract and Castleford Express of 4 Jan.:— 

* Less than sixty years ago it was the custom at Birkin 
for the clerk to present the rector with a nosegay of 
flowers before the beginning of the morning service on 
Christmas Day, This nosegay the rector carried with 
him wherever he went, to desk, pulpit, or altar, during 
the service. Is that practice still observed? It cer- 
tainly was in the time of the Rev. George Alderson, who 
was rector in 1835; but we suspect it, too, has gone with 


the rest.” 
& 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


“Layman.” (See 8S, xi. 4.)—Let a protest 
be entered against the use of this word of a non- 
professional person of any sort. Such use is of 
modern and newspaper origin. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7* §. v. 193, w. C. B. 


Cuas. WIsE. 


~* Mr, Augetell Grey, the uncle referred to above. 
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‘ THE Oxroxp Dicrionary.’—The 
following lines from the Daily News of 30 Jan. 
will be of interest to your contributors :— 


“We noticed the other day that the letter Din the 
great ‘Oxford Dictionary’ had now been completed, 
jeu d’esprit ‘oy been addressed by Prof. 

eat to Dr. Murray on the occasion of his beginni 
Ad y casion is beginning 


I’m glad that you’ve done—so I hear you say— 

With words that begin with D, 

And have left H. B. to be Glad and Gay 

With the Glory that waits on G: 

And you laugh Ha! Ha! defying fate, 

As you tackle the terrible aspirate, 

The H that appals the Cockney crew, 

Lancashire, Essex, and Shropshire too, 

For they cannot abide the Hunter's Horn, 

And hold e’en Heavenly Hosts in scorn : 

And I fear there are some that can scarcely say 

Why you didn’t give Hat when you worked at A, 

Whose utterance leaves some doubt between 

The human Hair and an Air serene, 

The Harrow that creeps and the Arrow that flies, 

The Heels where chilblains are wont to rise 

And the nice fat Eels that are baked in pies ! 
We all rejoice on this New Year's Day 

To hear you are fairly upon your way 

To Honour and Happiness, Hope and Health— 

I would you were nearer to Worldly Wealth. 


a B.,’ of course, is Mr. Henry Bradley, who is editing 
Sequin. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Braat.”—Jamieson gives this as a Forfar 
word, occurring in the phrase “There’s nae a 
braal to the fore,” i.¢., ‘‘ There’s not a fragment 
remaining.” Is the word still in use in any part 
of Scotland ? Tue EpiTor oF THE 

Diatect Dictionary.’ 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 


A Qvoration or Dickens’s.—Can any one 
tell me who was the “ traveller of honoured name” 
who, about 1800-10, wrote as to America :— 

Oh but for such, Columbia's days were done, 
Rank without ripeness, &c. ? 
* Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap, xvi, 
Anprew Lana. 


Tar FROM THE Carroons. 
—Nine a were sold at the sale of the goods of 
Charles I. for 4,429/. 5s., described as Arras hang- 
ings of the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 
What was the subsequent history of this set? 


Hien Water at Loxpow Brivcr.—Can any 
of your readers tell me the reason why it has been 
found convenient to refer to the time of high or 
low tide at London Bridge, in order to calculate 


the time of high or low water at any port in England 


or Wales? Why London Bridge especially ? 


Oyctors. 

Coin.—I have in my possession an article of 
which I should be glad to know the name and 
value. It is not a coin proper, but appears to be 
intended to represent value for some definite 
purpose or other. It was found by a fisherman in 
the sand off Southwold, in Suffolk after a heavy 
storm, at a place where coins, rings, and similar 
small articles sometimes turn up after stormy 
weather, some probably lost by visitors in the 
summer time, others (mostly coins ancient or 
modern) washed out of the cliffs or cast up from 
wrecks, The material is brass, or some metal 
closely resembling brass. In shape it is round 
and flat, its diameter is exactly one inch, and 
thickness one-eighth of an inch, the weight 9 dwt. 
12 grs. There is a small beading towards the 
edge, but the outer rim is flat and smooth, It has 
the words ‘‘ Thirty-six shillings” stamped upon 
it in plain modern letters within a kind of shield 
or scroll, Both sides are alike in all respects. 
There is a similar article in Southwold with the 
inscription “Seventy-two shillings,” and just 
double the weight of the former, which it closely 
resembles, The owner found it in a collection of 
coins, but knows nothing more about it. 

NovMIsMATIST. 


‘*Invotration.”—Js there any work dealing 
with the art of invultatio, or moulding waxen 
images for magical purposes? Lenormant, writing 
of Chaldzwan magic, says :— 

‘* Nous avons done ici l’enchantement par des paroles 
ue récite le sorcier, ce que les Latins appelaient carmen, 
est venu notre mot charme, l'emploi d’ euvres,’ de 

pratiques mystérieuses et d’objets ensorcelés qui pro- 
duisent un effet irrésistible, pratiques dont une des 
principales est l'envoittement,” &c,—‘ La Magie chez les 
Chaldéens,’ Paris, 1874, p. 57. 

In Mr. N. B. Denny’s ‘ Folk-lore of China’ it is 
stated that the Chinese are proficient in the art 
of invultatio, and we know that Western witches, 
high and low, in castles and cottages, practised 
this devil's art. Both Horace and Virgil refer to 
it, and it seems to have had a world-wide vogue. 

The life-size waxen images offered by votaries 
at the shrines of saints seem to have been a sancti- 
fied adaptation of the practice of the sorcerers. 

I cannot find invultatio in any Latin diction 
to which I have access, and envotitement in Frenc 
dictionaries seems to be imperfectly translated by 
bewitching. In no English dictionary can I find 
invultation, but Funk & Wagnalls have invul- 
tuation. What authority is there for this ? 

James Hooper. 


‘Privy Purse Expenses oF ELIZABETH OF 
Yorx.’—A work was published in 1830 by Sir N. 
Harris Nicolas, entitled ‘Privy Purse Expenses of 
Elizabeth of York,’ being a copy of the account 
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book of her treasurer or secretary, Richard Decons, 
edited with notes. Will you kindly, through your 
valuable periodical, have me informed where the 
original document which Sir Harris copied is now 
deposited? I am anxious to refer to it. E. D. 


“Non sINE PULVERE.”—What is the locus 
classicus of this phrase? I think the Dean of 
Canterbury used to be very fond of it. Q. V. 

[Sine pulvere,” Hor., ‘ Epist.,’ i, i, 51.) 


‘Tur Travets or Truz Gopiiness, from the 
beginning of the World to this Present Day ; in 
an Apt and Pleasant Allegory.’—The second edition 
of this work, by B. K(each), appeared in 1683. 
What is the date of the first edition? Bunyan’s 
* Pilgrim’s Progress’ was published in 1678. 
There is not much similarity between the two, 
but some of the names given to the characters 
in the ‘ Travels’ suggest the more famous work, 
¢.g., Legalist, Faintheart, Fearman, Worldly 
Wiseman, and Apollyon. 6. ©. B, 


CuristorHer Wuicucorr.—Does any portrait 
exist of Obristopher Whichcott, Governor of 
Windsor Oastle, temp. Civil War ? 

E, E. Torts. 


Quaxer Cnaracters Opera.—The approach- 
ing production in England of Lecneavalie’s Chat- 
terton’ reminds me of a query that I ought to have 
sent from Rome in March. The opera was just 
being brought out ; and, in glancing casually over 
the cast, I noticed among the characters “un vecchio 
quacquero.” Mr. Birrell, in his excellent essay on 
* Authors in Court’ (‘ Res Judicate,’ ed. 1896, 233), 
remarks that ‘‘ a sailor on horseback, or a Quaker 
at the play, suggests that incongruity which is the 
soul of things humorous.” The “ vecchio quacquero” 
on the Roman playbill tickled me and a Friend of 
my acquaintance in an even greater degree. I 
should be glad to know whether this is the first 
instance in which a Quaker is a r in opera 
—-specially Italian opera. » Ve 

“Lr (See Derivation of 
* Harlequin,’ 8* S. x. 472).—At the moment I am 
unable to refer to Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary’ as to 
the O.F. phrase “li maisie hierlekin,” as quoted 
by Mz. Joun Hess at the above reference ; but is 
that phrase old French ; and, if so, in what French 
author may it be found? The Maisne Hellequin, 
or household of the evil knight Hellequin, seems 
to have been a company of knights and barons 
condemned for their evil deeds to wander till 
doomsday through forests and waste places. Their 
horses and dogs were demons in animal form, and 
the most wicked among them was doomed to take 
the form of the hunted animal. Perhaps “li 
maisie hierlekin” may be a dialectal variant ; but in 
any case I should be glad to know more of the 
wicked knight Hellequin, and of any proved or 


probable connexion of his name with the Italian 

arlechino, said to have entered France as arlequin 

in century. James Hoopxr. 
orwich., 


Parisn Recister.—What is the oldest 
known parish register in England ; and was any 
kind of register kept before 1536? 

E. E. Tuoyrs, 


Coryish Huriine.—Hunt’s description of 
hurling in his ‘Popular Romances of the West of 
England ’ and the account of the game'which was 
given in the Sketch a few weeks ago both show 
that this sport nearly resembles the Lincolnshire 
hood-game descri in Folk-lore, December, 
1896, and that it is also very similar to the ball- 
play between neighbouring parishes till lately 
well known in France. What were the days — 
ecclesiastical festivals or otherwise —on which 
hurling was usually commenced while it was still 
general in Cornwall? And what local differences 
occurred in the manner of playing? It appears 
to be almost certain that the ball-games between 
certain districts, when traditionally connected 
with religious festivals and churches, are Christian 
adaptations of heathen ceremonies relating to the 
sun (Folk-lore, vii. 343, 347). Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me whether other forms of the 
hurling are traceable in the United Kingdom, and 
whether many instances of such games have been 
noted on the Continent ? M. F. 


Licences To Emicrate, 1635.—Were all com- 
lled to take out these licences ?—as I fail to find 
illiam Hersey, who settled at Hingham, Mass., 
1635. He seems to have been related to the 
Gilmen, or Gillman family in England, and later 
on in New England. Are there any other documents 
likely to give any clue to his place of a ? 
A. ©. H. 


Van Acker orn information 
regarding Francis and Nicholas van Acker or 
Ackere will be acceptable to me. Who were they ; 
and how were they related? In the ‘State Papers 
(Dom.)’ is a letter dated ‘in Fulham parish,” 
2 Nov., 1625, from Francis van Ackere to Sir 
Robert Pye, stating that he was not in any way able 
to advance the great sum of money solicited on a 
Privy Seal and that he had been ‘‘clean driven 
out of his trade,” having had great losses. I find 
Nicholas was living at Fulham in 1639, 

Cuas, Jas, Finer. 


Kwicuttey Smitra.—According to Nichol’s 
* History of Leicestershire,’ Knightley Smith, of 
Leire, who married Darrell Jervis, died in 1722; 
he had a sister Susan, who died 1792. In a foot- 
note to the Jervis pedigree, in the same work, it is 
stated that after the death of this Susan Smith the 
property was Gren away from the family as a 
punishment to her brother Richard for marrying a 
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wife with a small fortune. Is anything known of 
the descendants of this Richard? In July, 1759, 
there was baptized at St. George’s-in-the-East, a 
Richard Knightley Smith (afterwards at the Blue- 
coat School, 1770-1774), son of Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Smith, Joseph, who is described as citizen 
and carpenter and Tanta coal-meter, died in 1761. 
This looks like a descendant. Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could supply the connecting 
link, Buve Coar. 


“ Dymocxep.”—A friend in Lincolnshire writes 
that the gardener says, “It is a pety the tates are 
so dymocked,” ill some kind Lincolnshire 
orthographer dissect this provincialism and impale 
the bits in the pages of ‘N.&Q.’ Tenzsra. 


Sir W. Lisrary.—Is it known where 
any of the volumes are preserved that were 
formerly in the possession of Sir Walter Ralegh ? 
After his execution, in 1618, many (all?) of them 
were taken possession of by James I., and pro- 
bably remained in the royal library until its 
dispersion on the death of Charles I. 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D, 

Salterton, Devon. 


Nowconrormist Ministers.—Are there in 
existence any lists of the 3,500 Nonconformist 
ministers who accepted and were licensed by the 
Act of Indulgence, 1672; and where may they be 
seen? I should like to see the Hampshire list. 


G. Browneyn. 
Boscombe, Hants, 


Tae anp IN THE EIGHTRENTH 
Century.—Where can I find accounts of the 
society at the Hague and also at Osnaburg in the 
middle of the eighteenth century ? 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading, 


‘History or Essex.'—Is Salmon’s ‘ History 
of Essex’ still in print ; and, if so, will you be good 
enough to say from what publisher it is obtainable ? 

R. J. 

[This unfinished work of Nathaniel Salmon, of which 
nineteen numbers were issued, can only, we believe, be 
obtained second-hand. A copy, bound by C, Lewis, sold 
at Sotheby's, in April, 1889, for 41. 6s.] 


Stowe MSS,—I should be glad to know where 
the Irish MSS. offered by auction at the sale of 
the library of Stowe House in 1849 now are. 

Monensis. 

‘ MippLemarca.’—Has it been noted that this 
made-up name for a manufacturing town in the 
Midlands, which George Eliot took as a title for 
her famous novel, was probably suggested by 
Middle Mercia, the latter word having, no doubt, 
once been pronounced Marcia ? 

A. Smyrue 

8. Woodford, 


Beplics, 
“RARELY.” 
(8 S. x. 333, 366, 421, 518.) 

In the last page referred to, “It is rarely that 
one of them emerges” is condemned on the ground 
that, if “It” is struck off, and the first two words 
of the decapitated sentence are put at its end, the 
result is the inadmissible “That one of them 
emerges is rarely.” But a formula of speech is not 
to be thought the worse of because, after the loss 
of its head, dismemberment, and the rest, it does 
not come up smiling. Even where nothing is 
omitted from a sentence, its refusing to bear 
transposition of its clauses is no certain proof of 
its being amiss, that is to say, unidiomatic ; for 
idiom is here our concern. Thus, “ Many is 
the man that wisely thinks so” and ‘‘ His is 
an assertion that I do not depend on,” are 
phrases liable to no censure, in spite of ‘* The 
man that thinks so is many” and ‘* His is an 
assertion on that I do not depend.” To philo- 
logists of every calibre, it, in various connexions, 
has been a source of miscarriage. For instance, 
in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, “It isI; be not 
afraid,” though established for many centuries, 
bas ‘‘an appearance of barbarism.” If, for the 
ghost of a reason which has been evoked, “ It is 
rarely that one of them emerges ” is to be cashiered, 
“It is reluctantly that a scholar measures swords, 
metaphorically, with a sciolist” 1s an expression 
belonging to a numerous category which must be 
cashiered likewise. 

One of the impugners of the locution in ques- 
tion writes : “Of course, if we allow ‘ it is rarely’ 
to be correct, then we may at once allow the use 
of any other adverb with the substantive verb in 
predication.” Very different is the judgment 
necessitated by any but a most superficial exam- 
ination of usage. 

Adverbs abundance, though far short 
of universally, may, indeed, hold the position of 
“rarely” in a sentence framed on the model of 
‘+ It is rarely that one of them emerges.” 

Among such adverbs are most of the temporal 
and spatial classes, simple and complex, as now, 
then, again, sometimes, once, always, for ever, 
often, seldom, rarely, lately, betimes, yesterday, 
to-day, to-morrow, between whiles, last week, next 
year, without cessation, here, there, everywhere, 
anywhere, nowhere, above, below, backwards, for- 
wards, behind, in front, and so on; exceptions 
being while, when, whenever, whensoever, where, 


wherever, also ago and back, unless qualified, 
and probably some others, As is still the case, in 
slipshod style, with now and then, seldom and 
often were, of old, both adverbs and quasi-ad- 
jectives, but are, at present, only adverbs. 


We are by no means to stop here, however, 
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“It is impatiently that I expect my friend,” “ It 
was orally that he communicated with me, not by 
letter,” “It will be conditionally, not absolutely, 
that I consent to your proposal,” ‘‘ It would be 
unwillingly that we should meet,” “It should 
be earnestly that you protest, not lukewarmly.” 
Who will arraign these sentences as false English ? 
A host more to match them any one oan devise 
for himself. 

“Tt was not pretendedly, but truly, that he 
admired them” is unobjectionable ; but otherwise 
is ‘It is truly that I was there.” In the first 
sentence, “truly” goes, in mental construction, 
with “admired”; in the second, the word required 
to go with ‘* was” is “true.” 

Yet the second of these sentences would once 
have passed muster, inasmuch as, in former ages, 
the rights of the adverb were not so restricted as 
they are in our time. Witness the following 
quotations, selected from a mass at hand which 
would occupy several pages :— 

“Sodenly from the heuen descended great violence 
and plenty of rayne-water that it was more than suffi- 
ciently to all the army, awel to men as beestes.”’"—Alex- 
ander Barclay, tr. Sallust’s ‘ Jugurtha,’ Pynson’s first ed. 
(ce. 1520), fol. 58 r. 

“ The duke of Bretayne, who was amery # his owne 
countre,” &c.—Lord Berners, tr, Froiseart (1523), vol. i. 
p. 458 (ed. 1812). 

“The things which I found difficult and impossible 
shall be easelie for me to accomplishe.” — William 
tok 188) Palace of Pleasure’ (1556-7), vol. i, p. 402 

“ All these things are easly to tel, but very hard to 
suffer.””— Sir Thomas North, tr. Guevara’s ‘ Diall of 
Princes’ (1557), fol. 400 (ed. 1582). 

“Touching their affections of feare and sadnesse, 
sufficiently hath bene saide before.”—Timothy Bright, 
*A Treatise of Melancholie’ (1586), p. 128, 

“ His ccelestiall spirit......was more willingly to beleeve 
concerning himeelfe,” &c.—Sir Robert le Grys, tr. 
* Paterculus ’ (1632), p. 235. 

“All other arts are but ministerially to him.”—Sir 
*Two Treatises’ (1644), vol i, Ady, 

“No man can give a rational account why so great 
value should be set upon a Diamond, but because it 
looks prettily and is lasting.”—Bp. Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
*Ductor Dubitantium ’ (1660), p. 226. 

Things that look the most horridly and reproach- 
fully.”—Rev. Dr. Henry More, ‘ Divine Di (1668), 
vol, ii, p, 455. 

Bat, in later days, good writers have not ex- 
pressed themselves as below, unless off their 

“The Highland girl made tea, and looked and talked 
not inelegantly,”—Dr. Johnson, ‘ Letter to Mrs, Thrale,’ 
Sept. 21, 1773. 

“ The eyes of people who read and write a great deal 
not only come to feel painfully, but vision is at length 
impaired,”—Dr. Thomas Beddoes, ‘ Hygeia ’ (1802), v. 59. 

“ The leather from the stiff old jerkin will look queerly 
in ite patches on the frayed satin.” —W. 8, Landor (1824), 
* Works’ (1846), vol. i. p, 155, 


For good reasons, possibly, Dr. Johnson, as just 
quoted, was not writing quite at ease, It may be 


that his aim was to be acceptably meiotic, and 

that his breach of idiom arose from a flurried effort 

to realize that aim. Provided his nose was more 

serviceable than his eyes, he would not have said, 

in an unperturbed mood of mind, of a rose, ‘It 

swells sweetly.” F. 
Marlesford. 


At 3" S, viii. 6, under the heading ‘ Adverbs 
as Predicates,’ a correspondent draws attention 
to the predicative use of ‘* very rarely” in 
a sentence which he quotes from the Saturday 
Review of 10 June, 1865. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the opinions of the correspondent in ques- 
tion, but as a matter of fact there can be no doubt 
that in recent times the employment of certain 
adverbs in an adjectival sense has become a 
common practice, and thus affords a living illus- 
tration of the growth of language. This is espe- 
cially the case with adverbs of time, and, notwith- 
standing the logical solecism which is involved in 
the predicative use of an adverb, it may be doubted 
if it would have seemed peculiar te the most rigid 
grammarian if, instead of the sentence running 
“Tt is very rarely that one of them emerges,” it 
had been written “ It is not often that one of them 
emerges.” The first adverb to be employed ad- 
jectivally was probably ‘‘ well,” when “I am 
well” was used elliptically for“ I am feeling well,” 
and as usage has now consecrated these and other 
equally ungrammatical expressions, it seems hope- 
less to expect a return to more circuitous forms. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Mr. Barne lays down a rule of grammar and 
by it proves his contention. Mr. Binkpeck Terry 
lays down the same rule, but admits some excep- 
tions, the case in point, however, not being one of 
them. Why not? I ask, if the form of language 
objected to is in general use, as is certainly the 
case. If we do not wish to be considered pedantic 
we must fall into line, and if rarely has by some 
mysterious process of evolution come to be gene- 

ly used, like often and seldom, in defiance of 
grammar, then, whatever regrets we may feel, it 
is waste of energy to beat the grammatical drum, 
for grammar will never prevail against custom. 


Crementixna Jonannes Sopiesky Dovoiass 
(8* 8. xi. 66).—I published some remarks on this 
sphinx last year. we knew her age at her death 
in 1771 something might be guessed. I do not 
think that Prince Charles called himself “ Douglas ” 
before 1744, at earliest, so a natural daughter of his 
would scarcely bear the name in 1745. If she was 
@ young woman then, he was -“~ twenty-five, and 
could not be her father. But James III. would 
never give his wife’s names to a natural daughter 
of his own. Again, Charles solemnly denied that 
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he ever had any child at all, save the Duchess of 
Albany. The Duke of York is out of the question 
as @ father. Probably the lady was either a 
harmless enthusiast, or a member, perhaps illegiti- 
mate, of a Jacobite family. Among such houses 
Clementina was a popular Christian name for 
girls, The owners of the medal bear, I believe, a 
very well-known Jacobite surname, and probably 
got the medal in the usual way. 
Anprew Lane. 


Srr Horace Sr. (8" x. 356, 466, 500; 
xi. 53).—The following remarks are an answer, in 
part, to the inquiries made by Sztrrvc at the last 
reference. 

1, The Northumberland estate of the St. Paul 
family was purchased by Robert St. Paul in the 
first half of last century; he then acquired the 
adjoining estates of Ewart, Coupland, and Yeaver- 
ing, in Glendale, in that county. 

2. These St. Pauls were not the Scotch Pauls, 
but came from Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 

3. The first Sir Horace (1775 to 1840) was a 
personal friend of George IV. He was a colonel 
in the army, and took part in the Walcheren 
expedition. He was elected M.P. for Bridport 
in 1812, 1818, and 1820. He was made a baronet 
on 17 Nov., 1813. He inherited the title of Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire from his father Horace, 
who fought in the Seven Years’ War in the 
Austrian army, was colonel of horse, and was 
made count for his mili services by the Em- 
peror Francis I. on 20 July, 1759. Sir Horace, 
the first baronet, his two brothers, and his sister 
were granted the privilege by George IV. of using 
their hereditary title of the Roman Empire in this 
country, and also their successors afterthem. The 
first Sir Horace was esteemed most effective and 
amusing as a teller of com- 
pany generally. He was not born at Wooler, but 
in Paris, where his father was at the time secretary 
lw Embassy, and Marie Antoinette was his god- 
mother. 

4. His granddaughter, Mrs. George Grey Butler, 
only child of the second baronet, now oa Ewart 
Park. 


According to Debrett, Horace St. Paul, born 
1729, created Count of the Holy Roman Empire 
by patent dated Vienna, 1759, received R. L. 
to use title in this country, 1812. The present 
proprietor of Ewart Park, in right of his wife, is 
George Grey Butler (son of the late Canon Butler 
of Winchester and of the well-known Mrs. 
Josephine Butler), married 1893, Maria, daughter 
of Sir Horace St. Paul, second and last baronet. 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


Launceston as A Surname (8 §. vi, 348; 
ix. 78).—Launceston as a title seems to be coming 


into favour with novelists and dramatists, for there | 


can now be added to the instances already given 
at the above references the Duchess of Launceston 
and her son the Duke of Launceston as characters 
in Messrs. Woodgate and Berton’s adaptation of 
Miss Marie Corelli’s romance, ‘The Sorrows of 
Satan,’ produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
9 January. But the original query as to whether 
the surname of Phil Launceston, described in the 
Athenewm of 6 October, 1894, as “an Australian 
poet and a friend of Adam Lindsay Gordon's,” 
was genuine or assumed, remains unanswered, and 
I should still be glad ofa reply. Dunneven. 


AsrrotocicaL Signatures x. 49; xi. 
11).—Thanks. I refer not to a mere copy, but to 
a facsimile of the autograph letter; see it in the 
book noted. P. P. Conner. 


“Gop save THE Kine” (8 §, x. 295, 417).— 
The use of this phrase to express the “ Vivat rex,” 
occurs in Coverdale’s version of the Bible in 1535. 
In 1 Kings (1 Sam. A.V.) x. 24, it is: “God 
save the new king.” In the Geneva Bible and the 
Bishops’ Bible this becomes “ God save the King,” 
with the marginal note, “ Heb., Let the King live.” 
But in 2 Kings (2 Sam. A.V.) xvi. 16, it is, “God 
save the King, God save the King.” Ooverdale’s 
use at 2 Kings (2 Sam.) xvi. 16, is, so far as these 
four versions are involved, the earliest use of the 
exact phrase; in the former instance from the 
same book it is “the new king.” 

Ep. MaRsHALL. 


Referring to Mr. Stiuwetu’s reply, I am under 
the impression that the guard ‘‘ presents arms” 
also to ‘‘Queen Victoria’s keys”; or perhaps I 
should say, after having invoked a blessing on 
her most gracious Majesty. 

er Avpax. 

Buessine THE Fisueries (8 S. x. 74, 143, 
226).—The curious manner in which Heligolanders 
themselves bless their fishing will be found in 
Octker's ‘ Helgoland : Schilderungen und Erorter- 
ungen,’ Berlin, 1855. A buoy with a small anchor 
marks the beginning of the fishery ; to the anchor 
is attached the beginning of the fishing line ; as 
the buoy is thrown out by the Vorman, who is the 
youngest in the boat, he calls out, ‘‘ Alléft !” an 
old untranslatable word, says Oetker, meaning to 
the fishers “um, oder met Erlaubniss, von Gott 
den Segen zu erbitten,”— 

**Sobald der Schiffer oder erste Mann, der hinten am 
Ruder ist, des Vormanns Ruf hirt, antwortet er: ‘ Liat 
ekiitt Gn Gotves Namen! d. h. lass schiessen in Gottes 
Namen!’ Zugleich tiberreicht er den kleinen Anker, 
voran die Tonne mit dem Taue befestigt ist, dem 
zweiten Mann, welchem das Auswerfen der Angelleine 
obliegt, und ruft dabei: Anker! Der zweite Mann 
antwortet ‘Anker met Gott! Ei komm wér met moi 
Wér, en gudd Fang en gudd Skott, kloar Gesecht, en 
= Verstand, en gudd Verstand, en behiillen Gudd, en 
rei van Fasting, en frei van Mensken!’ Das heisst: 
Anker mit Gott! Ei komm wieder met schiinen Wetter 
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und gutem Fang und gutem Strom mit klarem 
Gesicht, und guten Verstande und behaltenem Gut, frei 
von Festhaltung und frei von Menschen !...... Wenn der 
zweile Mann den Anker fallen Jiisst, ruft er, Diar gungt 
er hen—da geht er hin! und der erste Mann liiftet den 
Hut oden Siidwester und betet: Herr, auf dein Wort ! 
Segn’ iis Annernemmen !""—Pp, 202 et seg. 

This is only the beginning of the prescribed 
words hallowed by the associations of generations ; 
but to quote all would take too much space in 
‘N. & Q.’ Lindemann, in his ‘ Die Nordseeinsel, 
Helgoland,’ 1889, gives his account in the same 
words. When all the lines are taken in, the 
skipper lifts his sou’wester, and says, “God be 
thanked for the take to-day ; to-morrow more”; or, 
in Frisian, ‘‘Gott sei Dank for dinnen dolleng ! 
maren miiar.” Wituram Brack. 

12, inia Terrace, Glasgow. 


** Picksome” (8 S. x. 516).—The diction- 
naries of Halliwell-Phillipps and Wright give this 
word as used in Sussex, but with the meaning 
“bungry, peckish.” Cooper’s ‘ Sussex Glossary,’ 
1853, however, has, “ Pickish or Picksome, dainty. 
5.” F, Birxseck Terry. 


** Picksome, hungry, Sussex” (Wright's ‘ Pro- 
vincial Dictionary *). Ep. Manenata. 
This word, meaning “‘ dainty,” is given in the 
‘Dictionary of Sussex Dialect.’ Perhaps the 
woman came from that county, for the word is 
not given in the ‘ Dictionary of Kentish Dialect.’ 
Hussey. 
Wingham, Kent. 


I once heard this applied by a Welsh servant to 
an inmate of my own nursery, and well recollect 
being struck with the graphic word. 

P. J. F. Gantittoy. 


Otp (8" S, x. 473, 523).—I see 
that Mr. Watrer Rye queries the date on the 
door being 1487. I may have read it wrongly. 
He remarks that much of the work is old and 
removed from an earlier building, and that the 
added vine leaf and grape ornament is apparently 
Italian work of about 1600, According to Blome- 
field, 1600 was about the date of its erection by 
Nicholas Herne. If, therefore, this is the house 
that Herne built, may he not have added the 
Italian work? Since visiting Arminghall I found 
the following notice in ‘ Excursions through Nor- 
folk,’ vol. i. p. 47, published 1818 :— 

“Arming Hall was built by the eldest son of 
Nicholas Herne, of Tibenham, in Norfolk, Clerk of 
the Crown. This seat was sold by Francis Herne, 

. to Dame Elizabeth Pettus, who was the owner 
Old A — now modern 

ve! curious doo i 

which is worked in with the wall,” an Snee 
oe is a view of the doorway of “ Arminghall 
Old Hall, the property of the Earl of Rosebery,” 
exactly as it still exists, From these notices I 
concluded that Arming Hall and Old Arming 


Hall were two distinct houses, but from Mr, 
Hoorer’s letter I infer that they were one and the 
same. A. M. Eyrox. 


In my copy of ‘Excursions through Norfolk,’ 
the former owner has left a note concerning the 
ancient porch, which somewhat differs in the Latin 
inscription from that given by Miss Eyron on 
p. 473. That part of the note which differs is the 
following :— 

“There is a Latin inscription on the door (unnoticed 
by Blomefield and Cotman) which would satisfy all 
enquiry, but there is much difficulty in deciphering it, as 
the words are abbreviated, and the letters not raised but 
sunk in the wood, having been formerly, I believe, inlaid 
with brass, From this inscription, however, I have 
found a theory of my own, but as it is in issue with many 
of far greater pretentions, I shall offer it only as a sug- 
gestion. I would read the words thus: ‘Orate pro 
anima Magistri Gulielmi Qui fecit fundari hoc monas- 
terium Anno Christi 1487,’ The numerals of the date 
are peculiar, but are to be found in Dr, Wallis’s 
‘ Algebra,’ The 4 is represented by a part of the figure 
8, like the Greek abbreviation or ..,.,. (1) inverted, and 
the 7 resembles an inverted V (?).” 

I cannot make out the words or numbers to 
which I have put (?). Mr. Law, the owner, and 
first owner I should say, of my copy, made the 
note for his own satisfaction, for the writing is not 
very distinct. H. A. W. 


If Mr. James Hooper will communicate with 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, the secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 9, Bucking- 
ham Street, W.C., London, giving him the facts 
of the case, the society will, I am sure, give him 
any assistance in its power, and will, if necessary, 
depute its local correspondent or some other 
competent person to examine and report upon the 
building, and advise what should be done. The 
society does not make any charge for its advice, 
but, as its means are limited, it expects to be 
repaid travelling expenses, which in the present 
instance would probably be insignificant. I may, 
perbaps, be allowed to observe that the society has 
been at considerable pains and expense in com- 
bating the proposed rebuilding of the west front 
of Peterborough Cathedral, and that the smallest 
donations to its funds would be peculiarly accept- 
able at the present time. The Dean and Chapter 
are touting for 11,0001. for the purpose of pulling 
down the west front of the cathedral, and it would 
seem appropriate that some small sum should be 
subscribed towards the funds of a society which is 
endeavouring, at considerable sacrifice of time and 
money, to preserve this absolutely unique specimen 
of English art. Jno. Hess. 

Willesden Green, N.W. 


Beaumont (8 xi. 87).—Near Old 
Windsor, and associated with Warren Hastings 
during two of the most anxious years of his life. 
In Rocque’s map called ‘‘ Bowman Lodge.” Origin- 
ally built by the Lord Weymouth who died in 
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1705, it was afterwards the Duchess of Kent's. 
The Duke of Roxburghe bought it for his son Lord 
Beaumont—hence its name (Tighe and Davis's 
* Annals of Windsor,’ ii. 589). It was for a time in 
the possession of Mr. H. Griffiths, who purchased it 
in 1785 for Warren Hastings, and subsequently in 
that of Lord Ashbrook. In later years it has been 
occupied as a Catholic college, and has been recently 
and enlarged. R. B. 
pton 


Beaumont College (on the property called Beau- 
mont Lodge) is near Old Windsor, Berks, and 
was founded by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
about 1860. Beaumont Lodge was purchased by 
the Jesuits first as a seminary or novitiate for 
their order, afterwards they changed it into a 
college for the education of the sons of gentlemen. 

BravUMONTANUS, 

159, Rue de la Pompe, Paris. 


Other replies are acknowledged.] 


anp Fier” (8® S. x. 76, 166, 339, 
422 ; xi. 17).—Solution of this question seems to 
be on the way, bat still I am by no means clear as 
to the actual meaning of the e to which I 
ae previously referred and which I now quote in 


** At a Court Baron held on 18 April, 1429, it was 
presented that ‘ Avice, who was wife of Wm. Opwyk, in 
a widowhood, surrendered one cottage with curtilage 

n Burystret in Fulham parcel of Kempes to the use of 

Robert Eyre, otherwise called Robert Jamys, on con- 
dition that the said Avice should have for her life her 
dwelling place at the east end of the house called fere- 
hous, with feer and flet in the same and part of the herbs 
growing in the curtilage with free ingress and egress 
towards the same when she pleases.’” 

Cot. Pripeavx’s timely reference makes it, I 
think, quite certain that “ feer and flet ” means the 
right of fire and water. Mr. C. E. G. Dickinson 
writes me, almost coincidentally with the appear- 
ance of the Colonel’s note :— 

**From analogy I am able to say that‘ feer and flete’ 

undoubtedly indicates the use of fire and water for the 
purposes of cooking, warmth, and cleanliness, allowed to 
& woman as appendant to what was called her ‘ widow’s 
chamber,’ being the use of one furnished room in her 
deceased husband’s house during so long as she shall 
remain in pure widowhood, with free passing and re- 
passing to the fire and water.” 
So far so good. But what is the full sense of 
the passage I quote? Much hinges on the mean- 
ing of ‘‘ferehous.” I originally suggested in 
‘N. & Q.’ that “ferehous”=ferryhouse, Pror. 
Sxeat, writing me privately, observes, ‘‘I dare say 
ferehous may mean ‘ferryhouse.’ The proper 
spelling was ferihous or feryhouse.” 

Mr. Dicktnson inclines to the view that “ fere- 
hous” has nothing to do with the ferry, but means 
** fire house.” Oan any reader adduce evidence of 
the use of the word in such a sense? And, if so, 
what would a firehouse mean ? 


I may mention that there certainly existed in 
Bear Street, near the river, a small ferry-house, 
used by the ferry and boatmen. 

Another thought occurs to me, There was a 
small house for four poor widows, the origin of the 
charity known as Sir William Powell's Almshouses, 
Could “‘ ferehous”=almshouse? I do not under- 
stand from the grant that widow Opwyk stipulated 
for a room “ with feer and flet” in the house which 
she conditionally sold, but “at the east end of the 
ferehous.” Cuas. Jas, Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Goe anp Macoe S. xi. 46).—Gog-magog, 
both names in one, is a giant in the early fabulous 
history of England. See Holinshed’s ‘ History.’ 
Gog and Magog were the sole survivors of a race 
of giants, and were brought to London in an ancient 
time to officiate as porters at the gate of the king’s 
palace. According to an Eastern legend, Gog and 
Magog are two great races banished to the interior 
of the Caucasus, and kept there by supernatural 
means. In time to come they will issue from their 
prison and destroy the world. This may be the 
parent of similar legends concerning Boabdil, 
Ogier, Arthur, and other worthies, kept under- 
ground, and destined to come forth at a future 
time. E. Yarpiey. 


Diatecr (8 8, x. 475).—The latest 
publication issued by the Manx Society was the 
Book of Common Prayer, translated into Manx by 
Bishop Phillips in 1610, and the translation by 
the Manx clergy in 1765, printed in parallel 
columns, with an appendix of nearly 200 pages, at 
the end of the second volume, by Dr, John Rhys, 
on ‘The Outlines of the Phonology of Manx 
Gaelic.’ In the preface Dr. Rhys says :— 

‘* Let me, in conclusion, congratulate the Manx 8 
on having now made the earliest and longest MS. in the 
Manx language accessible to all. By so doing they have 
laid Celtic scholars under a lasting obligation, and have 
set an example worthy of being followed by many a more 
numerous society in Great Brition and Ireland.” 

It is certain that he himself has “laid Celtic 
scholars under a lasting obligation’ by writing the 
clear and exhaustive essay to which I have referred. 
There can be no doubt that this is at once the 
latest and the best introduction to the “ critical 
and historical study” of Manx. 

Eayest B, Savace, 

St, Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Wrvitt (8 S, x, 336; xi. 37).—Zerubbabel 
Wyvill, who composed and published several pieces 
of music, lived at Inwood House, Hounslow. I 
saw him there in my boyhood, and dimly remember 
him as an old man, short and thick, with a voice 
traditionally reported to have been good, but then 
decidedly the worse for wear. . 

He was twice married. His second wife (who 
survived him) was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
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Thomas Mountford, of Hill End, in the parish of 
More, Sal 
In 1828 Wyvill was involved in Chancery = 
ceedings concerning the estate of his father-in-law, 
whose will he had been appointed executor. 
@ suit arose out of a family dispute, wherein 
harmony and the “ concord of sweet sounds” gave 
place, for a time, to “harsh discords and un- 
ing sharps.” Wm. Unperaiit, 
72, Upper Westbourne Villas, Hove, 


Otp Taearre at Torrennam Court Roap (8% 
8. x. 495 ; xi. 32).—The words of Johnson quoted 
at the second reference show an error of punctuation 
which, though corrected by me on the proof, has 
still been allowed to stand, “‘ Whitefield never 
drew as much attention. Asa mountebank does, 
he did not draw attention by doing better than 
others but by doing what was strange.” It should 
be, “‘ Whitefield never drew as much attention as 
a mountebank does.” So in my one-volume 
edition, verified in Hill’s and Napier’s editions. 
When I copied the words they struck me as odd, 
and alien from Johnson’s intention, which was 
not to record Whitefield’s comparative failure, but 
to note the cause of his scarcely merited success, 
We desiderate something of this sort: ‘‘ Whitefield 
would never have drawn so much attention but for 
posing asa mountebank.” Perhaps the odd turn 
of the sentence may have struck the person (quem- 
cunque) who altered the a. But we 
must take Boswell as we find him, and any way 
this alteration is impossible ; it would require a 

vious mention of some “ performer” who had 
rawn greater attention ; but the words quoted are 
the beginning of what Johnson said. 
B. Movunr. 


after publication of the 


Earts or Harirax §, xi. 65).—Mr. W. T. 
Lyww writes: “In the eleventh volume (recently 

blished) of the English Historical Review there 
s an interesting article, by Mr. Foxcroft, on ‘ The 
Works of George Savile, first Marquis of Halifax.’” 
As the article in question is said to be by “ Miss 
Foxcroft” on the cover of No. 44 of the English 
Historical Review, October, 1896, it is well to 
let this lady have her proper title. 


J. B, Mepuey. 
Tyntesfield, Bristol. 


HorsgsHoz Monvments (8 S. vii. 109, 175, 
297, 392, 499).—I regret that Mr. Butier’s query 
of two years ago escaped my notice. If he is still 
interested in the subject, he will find much in- 
formation in Dr. Rau’s ‘ Rock Sculptcrings,’ pub- 
lished by the Ethnological Department of the 
United States Government, in which the “ horse- 
shoe” markings, graves, &c., are fully treated of, 
and the theories advanced by Désor, myself, and 


others discussed. The volume is rich in engravings 
reproduced from various pamphlets, together with 
sketches of the markings found on the American 
continent. The last number of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Academy of Sweden, Historical and 
Antiquarian Branch, also contains some informa- 
tion on this subject. 

J. H. Riverr-Caryac, Colonel, 

A.D.C. to H,M. 
Schloss Wildeck, Aargau. 


**To worsen” §. x. 393, 500).—The in- 
transitive use of worsen, in the sense of to grow 
worse, is common in Yorkshire. Huntley’s ‘ Cots- 
wold Glossary’ gives the word as equivalent to to 
make worse, and then quotes an intransitive use 
of the verb: “He might see his affairs had not 
suffered, or worsened there, by his acting hitherto 
in them” (‘ Autobiography of King James IL,’ 
vol. i, p. 680). The transitive use is found also 
in Shropshire, cf. Miss Jackson’s ‘ Shropshire 
Word-Book.’ D. M. R., at the second reference, 
says that ‘George Eliot is quoted in Annandale 
as using the participle.” He is unfair to Annan- 
dale, who gives ‘‘ worsening” as a noun, i.¢., a 
verbal noun. In the quotation cited it could not 
be a participle. . OC. Brirxseck Terry. 


Pensioner Hisetanp (8" xi. 7).— 
I am sorry I cannot help my friend Generar 
Rosson to the information he seeks. I may, 
however, say that during my editorship of ‘ The 
Local Antiquary,’ published in the columns of the 
West leote Press, Chelsea Hospital and its 
worthies were topics of frequent discussion among 
iy readers, who were mostly residents of the parish 
named. On two or three occasions William Hise- 
land was the subject of debate. At that time I tried 
inyself to ascertain the whereabouts of the picture, 
bat without success. Mr, Alfred Beaver, whose 
* Memorials of Chelsea’ I assisted to correct for 
the press, also failed in the same pursuit. Geo. 
Alsop was, I believe, a native of Wandsworth, 
quite an unknown artist. Onas. Jas, Fitaer. 


Lamp’s ‘ Prince Dorvs’ (7" S. ii. 387, 475, 518; 
y. 221; viii. 359; x. 520).—No. 3 of the —_ 
of the Nottingham S.0.V. is “The Tale of Prince 
WDorus : a Pendant to ‘ The Story of a Little Book,’ 
velated by J. Potter Briscoe...... With a Portrait 
).6mo, 8.” This is t into prose after Charles 
N. 0. V. 


Tae or Wetiineton (8 xi. 48).— 
}?rof. Wm. Selwyn, in 1865, published at Cam- 
bridge a _— * Waterloo, a Lay of Jubilee,’ with 
1otes, In his second edition, p. 86, this note 


cccurs : “Old Etonians remember a saying of the 
]uke’s when present at a cricket match in the upper 
tthooting fields, ‘The battle of Waterloo was won 
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here.” Selwyn was a very distinguished Etonian, 
and some one who was present and heard the 
remark made may have repeated it to him—if, 
indeed, he did not hear it himself. In Rogers’s 
‘Table Talk,’ p. 290, we find the Duke saying, 
** At Waterloo the young ensigns and lieutenants 
who had never before seen a battle rushed to meet 
death as if they had been playing at cricket ” (see 
Fraser’s ‘ Words on Wellington,’ p. 139). I have 
a list, still incomplete, of over fifty Etonians who 
took part in the Waterloo campaign ; and a noble 
list it is. It includes Lord Saltoun (‘‘ Now’s the 
time, boys !”), Sir Felton Harvey, Hon. George 
Cathcart (killed at Inkerman), Hon. Fredk. 
Howard (“ the young, gallant Howard ” of ‘Childe 
Harold’), the handsome and much lamented James 
Lord Hay, Col. Stables, &c. Of the above number 
ten were killed and thirteen wounded. 
T. W. Broepen. 
Temple. 


This is inserted, in a hesitating manner, in the 
‘ Century of Anecdote,’ “ Chandos Classics,” No. 57, 
p. 208, by J. Timbs :— 

“It matters little whether it be a pleasing tradition, 
or an historical fact, but it was commonly said that after 
the Peace, which crowned the immortal services of the 
Duke of Wellington, that great general, on seeing the 
nee at Eton, said, tere had been won the crown- 

victory of Waterloo.” 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Scortisu Crericat Dress (8 ix. 245, 358 ; 
x. 164, 319).—I am much obliged by Mr. Norrn’s 
communication on p. 319, but should be obliged if 
he would expand his reference—‘ ‘The Nona- 
genarian,’ by McLean.” What is this book, and 
when was it published ? 

Grorce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Louis Parirre x. 495, 524; xi. 18).— 
I should not have thought that any one could 
seriously believe the story about King Louis 
Philippe being only the son of a gardener changed 
at his birth. Having resided for some years in 
Paris in the earlier part of his reign, I, of course, 
bad frequent opportunities of seeing him; and 
although he was certainly wanting in dignity and 
** presence,” he never struck me as having the air 
of an ill-bred man—quite the contrary. I have, 
too, in my possession a photograph of his son, the 
late Duke de Nemours, taken more than twenty 
years ago, in which the duke’s likeness to his great 
ancestor Henry IV. is most striking, and is almost 
alone sufficient to disprove the scandalous tale that 
Louis Philippe was no Bourbon, but only a 
gardener’s son. These stories about kings and 
great nobles being only changelings are common 
enough, but, somehow or another, they are never 
proved. At the period to which 1 refer—between 
1830 and 1840—Louis Philippe had numberless 
detractors, who did not scruple to vilify him in 


every way and to accuse him of all sorts of crimes, 
from murder downwards to pecuniary meanness ; 
but I donot remember to have heard any people of 
average intelligence maintain that he was not the 
son of Philippe Egalité. In fact, those who hated 
him most used to declare he was quite worthy of 
that father, as about the worst thing they could say 
ofhim. Whatever, then, may be the value of my 
appreciation as to the personal appearance and 
bearing of King Louis Philippe, the remarkable 
resemblance of the late Duke de Nemours to Henri 
Quatre has to be accounted for, and the most 
obvious explanation of it is that Egalité fils was 
the son of Egalité pére. As to Louis Philippe 
being a coward, as Dr. Macmillan asserts, I do not 
think that those who knew him best during the 
long years when he was constantly the mark for 
the bullet of the assassin will allow that his 
cowardice was one of the marks of a base extrac- 
tion ; and, at any rate, he begat sons who, what- 
ever may have been their failings, were certainly 
gallant gentlemen, as they proved on numberless 
occasions. E. M. 8. 
Chichester. 


As it has now been proved in ‘N. & Q.’ that 
this king of the French was not a changeling, may 
we estimate the well-known report that his father 
Egalité was really the son of Louis, Comte de 
Melfort (said to have been one of the many 
lovers of his mother), also as a baseless fabric of a 
vision ? It has been recorded in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. 
vi. 334, that 
“ one of the lampoons against Egalité of the time of the 
French Revolution had a refrain ending with the words, 

Tl n’est pas le petit-file de Henri Quatre, 
Mais le batard de Melfort.” 
Henry Geratp Hore, 

Clapham, 8.W. 


Tue Burtat-crounp 1n ‘Break Hovse’ (S® 
S. x. 489).—Though agreeing with your corre- 
spondent Mr. W. .. GapsDEN that the Russell 
Court burial-ground is not the graveyard of ‘Bleak 
House,’ I consider that Dickens referred not to the 
burial-place in Ray Street, Clerkenwell, but to one 
in the actual district where so many of the other 
events described occurred : I allude to the grave- 
yard in Bream’s Buildings, between Fetter Lane 
and Chancery Lane. The reasons in support of 
this view appear to me convincing, and were stated 
at length in a letter of mine in the Daily Graphic 
of 20 Aug., 1894; but the following is a summary 
of them :— 

1. Locality.—The last days of the wretched law 
writer's life were spent in the neighbourhood 
bounded by Fleet Street, Lincoln’s Inn, Holborn, 
and Fetter Lane ; he died at the “‘ rag and bottle 
shop,” “in the shadow of the wall of Lincoln's 
Inn”; the inquest was held at the “ Sol’s Arms,” 
generally identified with a tavern in the court at 
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the end of Chichester Rents, not a hundred yards 
from Bream’s Buildings ; and it is far more pro- 
bable that Nemo’s remains would be buried in 
the Bream’s Buildings graveyard than that they 
would be taken to a district so comparatively 
remote as Ray Street, or even to Russell Court, 
right away beyond the far side of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Snagsby, Nemo’s chief employer, lived 
in ‘* Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street.”” Took’s Court 
is but a few yards from Bream’s Buildings, and a 
narrow passage, called Greystoke Place, communi- 
cating between Cursitor Street and Fetter Lane, 
by ‘‘devious ways” leads to the entrance of the 
burial-place, 

2. General features.—The level of the ground 
is raised, and it is reached by steps, as at Russell 
Court. The approach is by an “ iron gate,” at the 
end of a narrow court which once may have been 
a “tunnel”; and opposite to the entrance of the 
court is a gas-lamp projecting from a wall. Even 
now the graveyard is ‘‘ hemmed in” by houses, 
which overlook it on all sides. It should be 
added that most of these are modern : a school 
building, publishers’ offices, &c. Some railings 
intervene on one hand, and the ground has been 
turfed over, in part. But in spite of the changes 
effected of late years, the appearance, surroundings, 
and approaches still strikingly recall the place 
described by the novelist. Hablot K. Browne's 
illustration, ‘Jo and Lady Dedlock,’ shows an 
iron-barred gate, without woodwork. 

3. Charles Dickens’s close acquaintance with the 
locality. —From his previous residence in Furnival’s 
Inn, just across Holborn, Dickens must have been 
familiar with this graveyard and every yard of the 
immediate vicinity. My memory may be at fault, 
but I do not recollect that in any of his works (not 
excepting ‘Oliver Twist’) he showed such an 
intimate knowledge of either Clerkenwell or Drury 
Lane as that displayed in ‘ Bleak House’ of the 
Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane district. Cer- 
tainly in none of his works did he manage to 
introduce more local colouring. 

For reasons which cannot be given here, I am 
inclined to think that Dickens did not mean to 
describe with minute accuracy this graveyard (and 
many other places mentioned in his works) ; but 
on the whole I believe that probability is strongly 
on the side of the Bream’s Buildings site, rather 
than of Russell Court, or Ray Street, Clerkenwell. 

E. Crarton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


May I refer your correspondent to 8 S, v. 227, 
289, 417; vi. 213% Also to the following para- 
grapb, taken from an article which appeared in the 
Pall Mall Magazine for July, 1896, entitled 
* Notes on some Dickens Places and People,’ by 
the late Charles Dickens, jun. :— 


“*Two or three very striking illustrations......occur in 
* Bleak House,’ which contained, until the extensive clear- 


ances and demolitions which were necessitated by the 
building of the Royal Courts of Justice, perhaps more 
recognizable neighbourhoods and houses, not being 
public places and simply described as such, than can be 
found in any of the booke, But even these, except in 
one notable case, can only be identified (or could, for 
many of them have already disappeared) by reference to 
the context as well as to the actual description of them. 
There is absolutely only one such place, that I ever saw, 
which would satisfy the sticklers for absolute accuracy. 
This is the horrible little burying-ground in which Capt, 
Hawdon was laid, and on the steps of which Lady Ded- 
lock died, ‘a hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous and 
obscene...... with houses looking in on every side, save 
where a reeking little tunnel of a court gives access to 
the iron gates.’ So runs the description in the book, 
and so you will find the place to this day, on the left- 
hand side as you go down Russell Court—taking care of 
our pockets the while—from Catherine Street to Dru 

ne, the only difference being that the burying-groun 
has been decently covered over with asphalte and is now 
used as a playground for the slam children of those 
parts,” 

I understand that this playground is about to be 
absorbed in the construction of a new thoroughfare. 

Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Tue Pronoun “Suz” 8, xi. 48),—This is 
indeed a difficult word, and it is merely as a stop- 
gap that lexicographers have accepted the hypo- 
thesis that the pronoun heo was confused with the 
article seo in Old English, so that the modern 
pronoun is derived from the ancient article, The 
objection to this is that modern see, and not she, 
would have resulted according to phonetic law ; 
and slight as this difference between s and sh may 
appear to the uninitiated, every reader of Prof. 
Skeat’s magnificent ‘Principles of English Ety- 
mology ’ will recognize that it is fatal to the idea. 
My own explanation of the modern pronoun is 
more probable, and appears to have no weak points, 
but I must confess the evidence for it is slight. 
For the existence of the sound I have called the 
“ quasi-guttural” in Anglo-Saxon, initially, we 
have only the comparison with the cognate Ice- 
landic. Of its existence medially there is, how- 
ever, direct proof in those spellings of Doomsday 
Book to which Prof. Skeat (without explaining 
them) bas drawn attention in another of his works. 
Bristelmestune for modern Brighton shows that 
the Norman scribe heard Anglo-Saxon briht pro- 
nounced as modern German bricht. No other 
pronunciation could possibly have sounded like 
brist or brisht to a stranger, whereas the palatalized 
guttural, as I have elsewhere shown, is always 
liable to be replaced by s or sh. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

Gosrortn (8 §. x. 172, 224, 264, 300, 405, 
441; xi. 75).—I am unable to understand the 
meaning of the communication at the last refer- 
ence. The statement that Gesemuthe must needs 
mean geese-mud is mere banter, having no bearing 
at all on the argument. The hard g in geese could 
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never have produced the j in Jesmond, and the 
word muthe, as it confessedly means “mouth,” 
has nothing at all to do with ‘* mud.” 

Even a spurious modern ballad is right in con- 
necting Buck-ton with Buck (which may, in the 
A.-S. form Bucca, have been a man’s name), and 
Swin-hoe with Swine. It is not as if Swinhoe 
stood alone; we have many names relating to 
swine, such as Swin-brook, Swin-coe, Swin-dale, 
Swin-don, Swine-fleet, Swines-head, Swin-fen, 
and Swin-ford. Again, as to goose, we have Gos- 
field as well as Gos-ford and Gos-forth, (probably) 
Gos-port, and certainly Goos-ey (Berks). Turn- 
ing to Kemble’s ‘ A.-S. Charters,’ we find that 
there were also once a Goose-brook, a Gos-den, a 
Gos-ley, and a Goose-well. The shortening of the 
© before two consonants has been repeatedly 
explained, and occurs, obviously enough, in the 
common word gos-ling. 

The Northern suffix -forth corresponds to the 
Southern -ford. Hence, when we find Gos-forth 
in the North, we find Gos-ford in the South. It 
occurs in a charter of Eadweard concerning lands 
in Somersetshire, printed in Birch, ii. 270, where 
we find, ‘‘ up on strem to (tos-forda,” i.¢., up along 
the stream to Gos-ford. The dative in -a is inter- 
esting ; those who are acquainted, practically, with 
Anglo-Saxon are aware that long stems in -u, with 
a dative in -a, are not very numerous. 

I can only repeat that I see no difficulty what- 
ever in the derivation of Gos-forth, Gos-ford, Gos- 
field, and gos-ling from A.-S. gds, a goose. Before 
making cheap fun of the peculiar mode in which 
our ancestors evolved their place-names, it would 
be just as well to become sufficiently acquainted 
with their history to understand their habits. 
They made up plant-names in a similar way, hence 
our goose-bill and goose-foot, goose-grass and goose- 
tongue, and several others, I see no humour in 
the connexion of Gos-forth with Jesmond, because 
every one knows that the plural of goose is cer- 
tainly not jeese; and in the pronunciation of 
Gesemuthe the g was really ay; though I suppose 
the y was later written as J, and then mispro- 
nounced as j. 

There is nothing recondite about this. If your 
correspondent, in his desire not to be a gosling, 
would only take the trouble to learn Anglo-Saxon 

ronunciation, he would discover that in words 

ginning with ge (the ¢ being short and un- 
mutated) the g took the sound of y; and then he 
would be more fitted to write about the subject 
than he appears to be at present. In the A.-S. 
g@s, plural of gds, a goose, the g remains hard 
because the ¢ is long and mutated ; it was origin- 
ally oe, and is spelt goes in some of the Canter- 
bury charters. Watrer W. Sxear. 


At the last reference we are told that “ if Gos- 
forth must be Goose-ford, and Jesmond (Gese- 


muthe), by parity of reasoning, Geese-mud, then 
the derivations of Hengrave and Ducklington are 
equally obvious.” The truth will out, even in a 
jest! However, in the sentence just quoted we 
have not the whole truth, but only a part of it, 
for Gesmuthe means geese-mouth, and not geese- 
mud, “ Mouth,” as Pror. Sxzat shows in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ is A.-S. mas, Dutch mond, Icel. munnr 
for mun&r, so that Jesmond, like Gesemuthe, is 
quite in order, the initial j representing the older 
g. Accordingly we may take Gesemuthe or 
Jesmond as *gdsa-ma@S, geese-mouth, geese- 
outlet. The name is analogous to Cowmouth 
and Sowmouth. In former times geese, cows, 
swine, &c., were driven by gooseherds, cow- 
herds, and swineherds by different ways to dif- 
ferent portions of the common pastures. Such 
ways were sometimes called ‘‘ outgangs,” and it 
would seem that an “‘ outgang” was also known 
as a mouth, i.¢., an outlet. 

Evidently the commons about Newcastle have 
been stolen from the goose. The word Jesmond 
looks so pretty, and such a very proper name for a 
fashionable suburb, that it would have beenso much 
nicer if one could only have derived it from, say, 
the fragrant jasmine. The truth seems heartless, 
but, alas! it does not mean jasmine mount, but 
geese mouth, and the story of its origin does not 
a little to confirm the opinion given by Pror. 
Sxeat that Gosforth, another suburb of New- 
castke, means goose-ford. 8. O. Appy. 


Lonpon Drrecrories §, xi. 9, 77).— 
Messrs. Ketty & Co., although for many years 
past the printers and publishers of the annual 
‘Post Office London Directory,’ are hardly the 
persons from whom one would seek information on 
this subject generally, requiring as it does some 
bibliographical, if not antiquarian, knowledge, and 
their reply at the latter reference has numerous 
errors both of commission and omission. With 
these I do not now propose to fully deal, but 
should be happy to furnish an exhaustive account 
of the various publications coming under the above 
head if called for. As having given considerable 
attention to the subject of the names of London’s 
former inhabitants, and more particularly of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as the annotator 
for publication of the ‘London Directory ’ of 1677, 
as the editor of the ‘ List of Principal Inhabitants 
of the City of London, 1640,’ and the compiler of 
still earlier lists of the same, permit me, however, 
to at once state that such ‘ List’ of 1640 was not 
originally published in that year, but was first 
communicated by me to the Misc. Gen. et Her. 
in 1886, a few copies being subsequently separately 
printed in 4to. for private use, one of which I pre- 
sented to our Guildhall Library. There is no 
edition of 1640, and therefore no copy of it in the 


last-named or any other collection, public or pri- 
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vate, nor any reprint. It is not a directory, but 
was taken from such of the original returns as are 
extant in the Public Record Office, London, made 
by the aldermen of the several City wards, naming 
and classifying according to their ability those 
inhabitants, with their professions, trades, and call- 
ings, who were conceived able to lend the king 
(Charles I.) money upon security towards raising 
a loan of 200,0001. according to order of the Privy 
Council dated 10 May, 1640, the circumstances 
attending the making of which returns, as well as 
the forced loan, are dealt with by Dr. R. R. 
Sharpe, the Corporation Records Clerk, in his 
interesting work ‘ London and the Kingdom.’ I 
would add that the earliest London directory, 
properly so called, is certainly that of 1677, en- 
titled ‘A Collection of the Names of the Merchants 
living in and about the City of London,’ which 
contains the names of some 1,876 merchants and 
fifty-eight goldsmiths (or bankers), of whom about 
fourteen were aldermen and thirty-eight knights. 
It is extremely rare, but was reprinted in fac- 
simile, with a short and erroneous introduction, 
by J. O. Hotten in 1863, and reissued by Chatto 
& Windus in 1878. W. 1 Ve 


‘A Norr Srac” (8 8, x. 336, 381, 442, 506; 
xi. 51).—See ‘ Henry IV.,’ “ Wilt thou rob this 
leathern jerkin, crystal button, nott-pated agate 
ring?” &c. (Pt. L, Il. iv.). Farther on in the 
same scene the prince calls Falstaff a ‘‘ knotty- 
pated fool.” Round-headed or cropt-headed seems 
to be the meaning. R. R. 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. ix. 
429 ; 8" S. ix. 169, 239).— 


I expect to pase, &c. 
Mr. Moody tells me he is not the author of this fine 


Froude, in * Carlyle’s Life in London,’ vol. i. p. 267 
(“Silver Library ” edition). The whole six verses are 
given in Locker-Lampson’s ‘Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 
No. coxix. (“ Minerva Library edition). I,J. 
And didst thou love the race that loved not thee? 
This is by Miss Jean Ingelow, and will be found in her 
* Poems,’ vol. i. p. 30. It occurs in a m entitled 
‘Honours.’ The stanza quoted and four following ones 
will also be found as Hymn 127 of the ‘ Congregational 
Church Hymnal,’ edited by G, 8, Barrett, set to very 
appropriate music by Dr, KE. J. Hopkins, of the Temple 
Church. Wm, H, Peer. 
If you wish in this world to advance, 
Your merits you 're bound to enhance ; 
You must stir it and stump it, 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven’t a chance ! 
W. 8. Gilbert, ‘ Ruddigore.’ 
B. 


Biscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 
Four Generations of a Literary Family. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 2 vole. (Redway.) 

Wira some prescience, it may be held, of what is likely 
to be the reader's estimate of his work, Mr. Carew 
Hazlitt, on the last page of this ambitiously named book 
of gossip, expresses the hope that the ‘“‘details” he 
supplies will “ not too often strike” his “readers either 
as trivial or obnoxious.” They are both. We were long 
exercised, while labouring through the mass of matter, 
disconnected and pointless, with which Mr. Hazlitt has 
ded one of the most notable instances on record of 
k-making, as to what adjectives to select in order to 
express our discontent and dislike. A whole vocabulary 
of reprehension was at our disposal, We are content to 
accept those given us by the compiler himself, and, resist- 
ing the temptation to the use of stronger phrase, add only 
that they are incorrect and unworthy. Throughout the 
volumes the writer shows himself splenetic, querulous, 
and indiscreet. My many of those with whom he 
including his father, were our own friends, and 


saying. He secured it from a member of the M b 
setts Legislature who is now dead. This gentleman 
used to carry it in his pocket, showing it on every possible 
oecasion in the House to those with whom he came in 
contact. If it ie quoted in ‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World, Prof. Drummond probably got it from Mr. 
Moody, as that popular tract was fest delivered at one 
of the colleges in the little Massachusetts town of North- 
field where Mr. Moody holds forth. The controversy 
over the saying in ‘N. & Q.’ has stirred up, I notice, the 
United States press to get at the authorship; but so far 
no one has hit the mark. Mrs. Sangster, the editor of 
one of Harper & Brothers’ New York weeklies, has just 
- a creditable lyric embodying its sentiments. 
here is another motto of a similar kind that Mr. Moody 
is very fond of. It is said to be inscribed on a tombstone 
in Shrewsbury in England :— 
For the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
Do all the good you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
As long as ever you can. Cc, 
(8® 8. xi. 89.) 
It is an old belief, &e. 


and sent by him to Carlyle on 1 Ap’ 


it is inexpressibly painful to us to listen to the arraign- 
ment of these men, or to find the terrible visitations to 
whieh they euccumbed—matters which we, who were 
proud of their intimacy or friendship, left unmentioned, 
or mentioned only with “bated breath "—dragged to 
light in a book intended for general circulation. We will 
not participate in Mr. Hazlitt’s indiscretion by repeating 
after him any names whatever of individuals unfortunate 
enough to have inspired him with the notion of lugging 
them into his book. In the case of two worthy gentle- 
men, whose only offence can have been that they were 
judges of books, he speaks of the “physical bearing 
of one” as being “ just as unprepossessing and unaristo- 
cratic ” as that of the other ; and he then proceeds calm] 

to narrate the circumstances of a terrible suicide, of whic 

we, who were intimately acquainted with the deceased, 
had but a dim knowledge, and to which, by a feeling of 
grief and respect, none of his intimates, “ prepossessing 
and aristocratic or unprepossessing and unaristocratic,” 
ever referred. Very, very far from being the worst 
offence is this. Here isa paragraph at which we stand 
astounded : *‘ There was a creepy story about ——” (Mr. 
Hazlitt supplies the name) “and a mysterious affair 
which took place at his rectory in Suffolk. A dead child 
was discovered behind a chimney-piece.” Concerning 
some of the of Englishmen Mr. Hazlitt collects 


These lines, with slight variations, were written b 
Jobn G, Lockhart, ril, 
1842. They are quoted, with two succeeding stanzas, by 


and repeats table particulars which we will not 
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be the means further to disseminate. Mr. Hazlitt was 
two years at the War Office. Who must have been his 
colleagues we know. All he finds to say of them is that 
they “were individuals infinitely various in their ideas 
and qualifications, and the majority struck me as having 
little enough of one or the other. Many were grossly 
ignorant ; hardly one possessed a considerable degree of 
gentlemanly culture.” If he has occasion to mention 
any one it is in terme of needless disparagement. Draw- 
ing @ comparison between Mr. William Farren and Sir 
Henry Irving, he speaks of the latter as one “than 
whom any one more desperately hopeless at the outset 
probably never trod the stage.” The statement is, of 
course, a8 inaccurate as it is gratuitous. Farren, how- 
ever, “‘has risen to his present position by unassisted 
ability and genius, while Irving seems to have owed his 
triumph to collateral auspices”"—whatever these may 
be—“ and the happy (not new) idea of making his pieces 
spectacularly attractive and accurate—accurate so far as 
his knowledge permits.” Other portions of Mr, Hazlitt’s 
book consist of cryptic stories concerning courtezans and 
others, all old and mostly spoiled in the narration. His 
carelessness in matters of fact is astounding. Whenever 
he mentions the name of the proprietors of the Dail 
Telegraph he calls them Levi, and he introduces us, bot 
in the index and in the body of the book, to a Richard 
Woolner, R.A., a sculptor whom we commend to the 
care of Mr. Lee for the ‘ Dictio of National Bio- 
graphy,’ and to the attention of Mr. Graves. 

In Mr. Hazlitt’s family there was one great literary 
man, very cross, and genuinely inspired. 1t is distinctly 
disloyal to his memory to couple his work with that of his 
predecessors and successors, some of them equally cross, 
none of them approximately inspired. Of the William 
Hazlitt with whom the world is concerned little new is 
told, A diary of Miss Hazlitt represents the solid worth 
of the publication. ‘‘Splenetic acrimony” is a term 
Mr. Hazlitt applies to the William Hazlitt, It is well 
chosen. We will not seek to give it an application 
beyond what its author intended or, perhaps, desires. 


A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged by H, C. 
Beeching. Chivinston, Percival & Co.) 
ANTHOLOGIES, except in the case of a dead language, are 
never final, New poets are discovered, a selection from 
whose work is indispensable, tastes undergo a revolution ; 
a score circumstances, in fact, render the collections of 
one generation worthless to the next. What use to the 
resent generation would have been a selection made by 
Dr. Johnson? It would have been waste-paper on the 
bookstalls, like the collections of Dodsley and Pearch. 
Much was thought of the ambitious selection of speci- 
mens made by Thomas Campbell, yet where now is 
it? The ‘Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ and other 
works dealing wholly with poets of the day, stand on a 
different footing. These never lose their interest. 
Among recent anthologies Mr. Beeching’s is the best, 
rtly because it is the latest and so most up to date. 
Tt includes none but the works of poets in their fame or 
“in their misery dead,” and it has been made by a 
man of excellent taste and judgment. Its first appear- 
ance was in a handsome and a costly form. We now 
rejoice to welcome it in a shape which is still very 
pretty and attractive, and at a price that puts it within 
average reach. Recent reissues of early poets, and 
notably Mr. Bullen’s edition of the songs o Campion, 
have enabled Mr. Beeching to extend tis basis and to 
enrich his collection with charming poems not long yo 
unattainable. To any one anxious to possess in c 
type, and in a lovely and convenient shape that may be 
slipped into the pocket for a summer jaunt, the sweetest 
lyrics of a literature richer in lyrics than any other, this 


book may be heartily commended, We will not join 
issue with the compiler on any point, but will be content 
to accept his catering. He elects to omit sonnets—let 
them be omitted ; to include a few dramatic scenes—let 
them be included. What could be better? His dramatic 
scenes are principally from Shakspeare, Fletcher, Milton. 
So be it. He might easily go further and fare worse. 
He selects largely—as who would not !—from the Cavalier 
ts. Milton and Keats are, as they deserve to be, very 
ly represented. We have Chaucer, Spenser, Surrey, 
Wyatt, Donne, Cowley, Wither. Some passages are even 
taken from Skelton and —~ Raleigh, Lodge, Greene, 
Webster, Jonson, Drayton, Herrick, Marvell are well 
represented, Daniel is a favourite, and his ‘Musophilus’ 
supplies @ motto to the selection, Barnfield, Beddoes, 
Breton, Carew, D’Avenant, Habington, Lovelace, Lyly, 
Montrose, and others of like name and fame are laid under 
toll, and one, at least, of the lovely poems accessible only 
in the publications of the Early Boglish Text Society is 
given. In fact, the only two poems that we miss are Mrs. 
Behn’s divine “ Love in fantastic triumph sate” and 
Graham of Gartmore’s “If doughty deeds my lady 
please,” a belated lyric, worthy of Suckling or Montrose, 
roy merited by this volume, 
which will last us well until new now strange! 
loitering, come to claim their — 4 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. X. (Stock.) 

We welcome the appearance of the latest number of this 
excellent annual, of which the compiler speaks as the 
book-collector’s Bible. Each succeeding year witnesses 
an increase in size and an improvement in arrangement. 
The volume for 1896 has 600 pages, against 534 in its 
predecessor. It presente, moreover, for the first time 
an index of subjects occupying twenty-eight pages, and 
constituting a very desirable addition. Other gain is 
perceptible, The general index has been augmented 
and further displayed, and the entries which huve been 
commented upon, either bibliographically or by way of 
collation, are distinguished by means of an asterisk 
Mr. Slater, the compiler, claims, indeed, that the work 
has practically three indexes, or, as he prefers to call 
them, “indices.” It is pleasant to be able to announce 
that a General Index to the ten volumes, for which sub- 
scriptions are invited, is in contemplation. This will be 
@ genuine boon, Its utility will be increased if, in the 
case of, say, Froissart, after the word ‘Chronicles’ ig 
put “trs.,” for translation of Jobnes or Berners, with the 
date of publication. This is in answer to Mr. Slater's 
invitation to supply suggestions. In his introduction 
Mr. Slater opines that the time has not yet arrived when 
it would be expedient to strike an average as to the 
prices at which important or costly books are sold 
There is an upward tendency, on which possessors of 
books rather than purchasers are to be congratulated 
The average price of the lots in 1893 was ll, 6s. 7d., in 
1894 it was 8s. Sd., in 1895 1. 11s. 4d., and Inst year 
it was 1/. 13s.10d. The advance is not, it is held, wholly 
due to @ genera! rise in price, but rather to the fact 
that some few books realized large sums. Two imper- 
fect copies of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ brought 
one 1,020/., and the other 1,880/, Books “ of a certain 
kind,” it is said, “are selling rather better than they 
have done for some time past.” That certain class, we wiil 
ourselves say, is best represented by good early editions 
of great English poete—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton 
Suckling. The price at — early Chaucers were eold 
some years ago was amazingly low. Amon 

that have fallen on evil cited the 
“limited editions” of modern crsayists and poets, A 
similar experience has been obtained by the French pub- 
lishers, showing that the causes at work ure not purely 
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local. Now, even, the difference between the prices asked 
for books in London and in Paris is very striking, and 
French catalogues of books which are de luxe constitute 
to the bibliophile astounding reading. We have only to 
reiterate our welcome to a book of increasing value and 
interest. One of the most pleasant tributes to its excel- 
lence is found in the book itself, wherein is chronicled 
the sale of eight volumes of the book for 10/, 5s. 


Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. II. 

(Glasgow, H 
Mr. Eyre Topp’s “ Abbotsford Series of the ne 
dan 


extent, in France, Germany can never forget how Car- 
lyle understood the German spirit, and Som gd thunder- 
tones resembling those of the Hrdgeist, he expressed, 
with all the force of his individuality, his conviction of 
the meaning and the value of Germany’s spiritual and 
warlike king hero. 


The Aurora Borealis. By Alfred Angot, Honorary 
Meteorologist to the Central Meteorological Office of 
France. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuis is one of the “ International Scientific Series,” and 

quite keeps up the standard of value maintained by its 

d s. All matters connected with the Aurora 


Poets” isnow complete. It constitutes a well-e t 
thoroughly representative series, in favour of which we 
may say that we have read through the consecutive volumes 
as they have appeared, familiar as we are with much of 
their contents. This latest volume gives selections from 
forty poets, among whom are included Beattie, Fergus- 
son, and Burns, In addition to these, whose merits have 
won general recognition, there are many minor minstrels, 
such as Robert Graham, Lady Anne Lindsay, Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, and others, to whom the lover of poetry needs 
no introduction. The arrangement is happy, the glossary 
by the side of the text is to Southron readers most help- 
ful, and the biographical prefaces are in all respects 
adequate, The series is entitled to, and has doubtless 
obtained, a warm reception. 


Earl Régnvald and his Forebears. By Catherine Staf- 
ford Spence. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tuese glimpses of life in early Norse times in Orkney 

and Shetland are immediately intended for children, 

They are well and picturesquely written, and may be 

weed by those of older years. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Abhandlung iiber Goethe's Faust aus 
dem Jahre 1821. Herausgeben und mit einer 
Einleitung verschen von Dr, Richard Schréder, 
(Braunschweig, Westermann.) 

CaRLYLE’s first esanay on Goethe ap in the New 

Edinburgh Review for 1821. According to the practice 

of reviews, this article appeared anonymously, and Dr. 

Schréder complains that the essay has never been re- 

printed, and adds that when last year inquiries were 

made in the bookselling trade not a single copy could 
be obtained. He also regrets that the essay is not 
included in any collection of Carlyle’s writings, not 
even in the ‘Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,’ and 
thinks that he is rendering a service to readers, English 
or German, by now reprinting the almost extinct little 
essay, which certainly does not belong to Carlyle’s 
critical work of the first rank. It is easy to understand 
that Carlyle, who in later years did work so much finer 
in connexion with the greatest German, should not care 
to preserve his first opuscule about Goethe and about 
*Paust.’ He evidently did not consider his somewhat 
uvenile and imperfect tentative as being worthy to be 
luded among his more important efforts, Tbanks to 

Dr. Schréder, those of our countrymen who may desire to 

possess this unfledged piece of criticism can now easily 

hase it at a very cheap rate; and it is pleasant to 
think there is still some demand in Germany for Carlyle's 
early effort in this department of literary criticism. Dr. 

Schrider prefaces the work iteelf with an introduction 

which, as well as his general editing, is performed with 

German intelligence and German thorougliness. It is 

not necessary for us to-day to review Carlyle’s neglected 

article, the chief attraction of which now is that it is a 

literary rarity and curiosity, and that it is by him, It is 

honourable to Germany that it should render such grate- 
ful honour to the great foreigner who did so much to 
make specially Goethe and Frederick the Great known 
and understood in England, and even, perhaps, to some 


pr 
which, by the way, in the body of the work is called the 
‘olar Aurora, a more correct term than the older one 
of Aurora Borealis, since the phenomenon as much 
belongs to high southern as to high northern latitudes) 
are carefully discussed—its forms, its physica! character- 
istics, its frequency and periodicity, its relations with 
terrestrial meteorology and magnetism, and the theories 
which have been formed with regard to it. There are 
some good illustrations, and appended is a very useful 
catalogue of auroras recorded to have been seen in 
Europe below fifty-five degrees of latitude from the year 
1700 to 1890. The only fault we find with it is the 
failure to mention in the preface, where previous works 
are spoken of, the elaborate and splendidly illustrated 
volume of the late Mr. Rand Capron on the same sub- 
ject, which appeared in 1879. When the author says 
that since 1] “‘no general work on the subject has 
appeared in this country,” it is to be presumed that he 
means France. Still, especially in an international 
series, some reference should have been made to that of 
Rand Capron. 


Mr. W. Roperts, well known for his literary and 
bibliographical works, promises shortly some ‘ Memorials 
of Christie's,’ The publishers are G, Bell & Sons, 


Tue latest imitator of ‘N. & Q.’ is the St. Pancras 
Guardian. The first number of ‘St. Pancras Notes and 
Queries’ to appear in that paper is announced for 
yesterday (Friday). 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

M, D. (“ A bolt from the blue”).—Consult ‘ N, & Q.,’ 
7% §. iii, 388, 522; iv. 212, 333, 

H. Tuornton (“Ruy Diaz"’),— Ruy is a 
Christian name. 

Errata.—P, 90, col, 2, 1, 25 from bottom, for “melo” 
read malo; p. 98, col. 2, 1. 29, for “1794” read 1894, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of Notes and and 
Businees Letters to “‘lue Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. aa 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, 


Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘The Professor’s Experiment,’ &c. 
Chapters XIII. to XXII, 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


BEAL IFEIRN. 
HOW MR, BAREACRES LOST HIS BROWN 
wIG 


HOW THEY SETTLED IT. 
MR. ERRINGTON’S WARD. 
ONLY a GAMBLER, 

The DEFEATING of HENRIETTA. 


The HOLLOW OAK. 
The NEW PARTNER, 
The ODD ONE, 

The RING of TARSET, 


The ROM 
e ROMANCE of POTTLEBURY 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
CONCERNING QUACKERY. 

CYCLES. 

DUBIOSITIES. 

DUPLICITY. 

EGYPTIAN EMBROIDERY. 
FASHIONS. 

FLAGS and BANNERS. 

FORMS of PRIDE. 

GOLD RUSHES—PAST and PRESENT. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
HUMOURS of “HAUNTED” HOUSES; or, 


Unlucky Houses. 
IN an OPIUM TRANCE, 
MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. 


MARVELS of MEMORY. 

METEORS and METEORITES. 
NORFOLK ISLAND. 

OF SANDALS and FOOT-GEAR, 
SAMUEL FOOTE. 

The CHAPELS of the TOWER. 

The CYCLE as a MATRIMONIAL AGENT 
The FAMILY DOCTOR: Mind-Health. 
The FASCINATION of the NORTH, 
The FRAGRANT PINCH. 

The TABLE: The Children’s Party, 
The USES of PLANTS, 

The UTILIZATION of WASTE. 
WONDERS of the HEAVENS, 


LONDON: 12, ST, BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C, 
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MUSIC, THE DRAMA, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
W. 5. 


SMITH & § OV, 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 

And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 

THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ACROBATS and By HUGUES LE ROUX and 
from the French by A. P. MORTO. With 233 Illustrations. Royal ese 160..9 0 
BAKER (H. B.).—OUR OLD ACTORS. ‘With a Portrait of Peg Woffington ... ove wv 686 1 6 
Cw & 6 


BALFE (M. W.), HIS LIFE and WORK. By WILLIAM A. BARRETT. Without Plates eee 7 
BEATTY - KINGSTON and Reminiscences and of 
Character 


BERLIOZ (HECTOR), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of. ‘em 1803. to 1865, comprising his Travels in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and England. Translated by K. and R. HOLMES. 2 vols. one 2 ae 
“ That Berlioz was a brilliant and delightful writer, as well as a great musician, has long ‘been known 
to everybody with a feeling for literature.”—Saturday Review, 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES: a Biographical Sketch. By Dr. H. DEITERS. 
ROSA NEWMARSH. With a Preface by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND 
DRAMATIC YEAR-BOOK for the YEAR ending DECEMBER 3ist, 1891 (The): an : Aoneel Chronicle 
of the Drama in Great Britain, France, United States of America, and Australia, and Stage seamed 
for the United Kingdom. Illustrated with Beautiful Portraits of Living Actors. 4to. : 10 6 we 40 
‘ EDWARDS (H. SUTHERLAND).—FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS: The 
Marriage of Figaro; Barber of le vanni ; 
schiitz ; Tannhiiuser, &e. ... ove 
FITZGERALD (P.).—A NEW HISTORY of the ‘ENGLISH STAGE. 2 ‘itis Sein a 30 0 .. 10 6 
“ No picture ——_ animated of theatrical life is supplied to any other existing work, and many 
documents of high importance are now for the first time rendered accessible to the general = ic.” 


a 


The ART of the STAGE, as set out in Lamb’s Dramatic Essays. Witha Commentary... 7 6 ... 2 6 


MAGAZINE of MUSIC for 1892. Containing Selections from apennaa ant, Chopin, Schumann, 


; The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. Steel Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, ove 30 0 ...10 0 

GOETHE'S TRAGEDY of FAUSTUS. in and by. A H. 

Handsomely boundincloth .. .. ‘8 
GOUNOD (C.), LIFE and WORKS. By M. A. DE BOVET. Portrait and Facsimile . wae 

HAWKINS (H.).—ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE. With Portraits. 4 vols. am 

HUEFFER (FRANCIS).—MUSICAL STUDIES : a Series of Contributions eve 

; Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Beethoven. Slightly soiled 76 20 

; MARSTON (W.).—OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, ona ‘in many cases Pased, 

of late of Sexes. With some Tneidental of Actors. 


2 vols. ... ai 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS “HISTORIC “RARE, and UNIQUE. The Selection, ‘Introduction, ond 
Descriptive Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Illustrated by a series of 50 Plates, printed in 
Colours from by Wm. Gibb. 1 vol. folio, limited. Half- 
morocco 
MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST ‘MALP-CENTURY. By Dr. ‘Cox, “late Musica Critic of the 
Times, 2 vols 


and WORK of. ‘By w. MAY PHELPS and ROBERTSON. 


a 


PHILLIPS (WATTS), ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. By E. warts PHILLIPS. ae Portrait and 


numerous Facsimiles of Sketches and Illustrated Letters ove 10 6 .. 3 6 

PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. By A. B. WALKLEY om ove 86 

ROWBOTHAM (J. F.).—A HISTORY of MUSIC. vols. ... one 

RUBINSTEIN (A.).—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By A. McARTHUR 


Annals of the English S from Thomas Betterton to Edmuna 
/ poly Dr. DO F.S.A. Edited and Revised by R. W. LOWK, from Author's Annotated 
! — ith 50 Copper Pita Portraits and 80 Wood Engrav in In 3 vols. demy 8vo. Roxburgh 


WILLIAMS (M.).—SOME LONDON THEATRES—PAST and PRESENT 76. 88 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, Strand, ore 


And at nearly 600 Railway Stations, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Sonspesten of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, Strand, London. 


binding, gilt top, price 54s. net. Also Large-Paper Copies, royal 8vo. with Portraits in — wo &4&O WH BR 6 
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